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THE PRICE WE PAY. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE ‘‘WE”’ in this instance is our 
country—its wage-workers in the 
foreground. What we pay a price 
for is ‘‘our’’ industrial success. 
The very mention of this ‘‘success’’ 

suggests acontrast. Singuiar—is it not?— 
that our marvelous agricultural production 
goes on without national scandal or peculiar 
horror. American farmers, taken in the 
mass, are the richest body of producers the 
world ever saw. Farm hands’ wages, it is 
true, do not run high in figures for the sta- 
tistical tables, but neither is there any such 
record to be made of death and suffering 
among them from violent causes as with 
the wage-workers of the mechanical indus- 
tries. And the stranger is the story in the 
fact that while America’s principal source 
of fame today throughout the world is her 
industrial pre-eminence, so also in regard 
to the treatment of the workmen in her in- 
dustries is she behind all the rest of the 
civilized world. The annual roll of her 
maimed, crippled and killed gives our 
employing classes the reputation of being 
heartless, and even bloody. By far the 
greater burden in the price ‘‘we’’ pay for 
success in this country is borne by the 
working masses. 

These reflections are started anew—for 
they are often brought to mind—by seeing 
the following letter published in a New 
York daily newspaper, under the heading, 
“Calls the Survey Biased—Favors the Side 
of Labor in Industrial Conflicts.’’ 


”” 
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I have had reason for some time to fear that the 
articles in the Survey, the regular organ of the 
Charity Organization of New York, are biased on 
the side of labor. As the Survey has great in- 
fluence among social workers, and as, on the 
whole, it stands for the betterment of human con- 
ditions, it seems to mea pity that its larger use- 
fulness is so hampered by an evident animus 
against all capital. 

In the current number there is an article by 
Elizabeth G, Evans on ‘‘The Roxbury Carpet 
Factory Strike.”’ The “‘heroines of the strike are 
the weavers,’’ the managers of the mill are cold- 
blooded men who desire “to make profits at the 
workers’ expense.’’ 

‘Profits must go to the maintenance of non- 
producers who neither toil nor spin, and the 
loyalty of those in authority runs wholly to 
these absentee owners, and in no deyree to the 
faithful women who have worked so long at the 
looms. Thus the common interests and mutual 
good-will of the old days have come to be replaced 
by a cash-nexus pure and simple. Human ties 
may still bind the workers together; they no 
longer cut a figure between employer and em- 
ployed.”’ 

A black picture is drawn of the hard-hearted 
corporation refusing to receive the committee of 
the strikers. The corporation is painted as waiting 
greedily until the strikers should be starved out. 
At last, however (apparently according to Miss 
Evans only when facing failure), the managers 
consent to meet one Golden, an intelligent work- 
ingman. In her own language, ‘‘when these men 
gottogether . . . justtwoconferences sufficed to 
settle the strike.’’ ‘‘It was a victory for the weavers 
on every point,’’ yet all the credit is givento this man 
Golden, ‘intelligent, sober-minded, well. informed, 
etc.,’’ and not one word of praise, even of just 
dues, is bestowed on those managers who some- 
how, for all their lack of human quality, for all 
their insistence on a ‘‘cash-nexus,’’ must have 
been very fine, just men to undertake to do away 
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with all the causes for grievance in just two con- 
ferences! Not one word does the author utter to 
show that corporations may not always know all 
that goes on, and that when there is a reason for 
a strike the capitalists are ready to accede to it. 
The whole animus of the article is against the 
corporation as a money-grinding, cold-blooded 
organization. The whole praise is reserved for the 
union that wrung the withers of the capitalists. 
ANNIE NATHAN MEVER. 


Now, why should articles in the Survey 
be biased, as this lady suggests, on the side 
of labor? What unworthy motive could in- 
cite its managers to misrepresent facts? 
Perhaps it might be better for the material 
success of the Survey, and the managers of 
the philanthropic societies of which it is the 
organ, to magnify the helpfulness of the 
wealthy persons who on occasions contrib- 
ute heavily to the funds of the societies, and 
also to make it appear that usually the rich 
industrialists, as being good and strong, 
are in the right in their contests with their 
workers, assumed, naturally, to be poor and 
weak. 

Viewing the course of the Survey ata 
different angle from the writer of the fore- 
going letter, it has seemed to us that, so far 
from exhibiting especial favoritism for 
labor, it has at times refrained from putting 
labor’s case as strongly as circumstances 
justified. Only a few weeks ago it gave to 
the prevention of accidents in the United 
States Steel Corporation’s works such space 
as, at least to the wage-workers in the 
unions most closely interested, seemed to 
exhibit a strong bias toward the corpora- 
tion. The article, it could have been sus- 
pected, might have been intended to give 
the public an impression as to accidents in 
the various steel works of the corporation 
that was wholly perverted. Moreover, 
while we appreciate the difficulties in the 
administration of charity organizations, we 
have more than once had our gorge rise at 
the lack of discrimination by contributors 
in the Survey between the working classes 
and the pauperized classes, and at the as- 
sumption that the rich as a class were the 
givers and the workers asa class the receivers 
of charitable benefits. The fact is, the work- 
ers perform infinitely more service for the 
unfortunate than is done by the rich. For 
one thing, it is undoubtedly taxation bear- 
ing on the workers that pays the larger part 
for the maintenance of public institutions. 
And it is the workers who day by day, 
without fail, both in their organizations 











and as individuals, help their weaker 
brothers and sisters in the struggle. 

But charity is not now our theme. We 
refer to this newspaper letter regarding the 
Survey because it helps us to bring out a 
fact that few will deny who on this point 
have experience enough to be entitled to 
form their own views. This fact is that, 
with rare exceptions, in cases of strike or 
lockout no honest investigator can go on the 
spot and thoroughly inquire into the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the event with- 
out being so much influenced by the evi- 
dence as to be obliged to render a verdict 
for the laborers’ side. And another fact 
will then come to light to the observer. 
The readers of the newspapers which have 
been serving up chiefly the picturesque or 
sensational features of the trouble, even 
those readers who believe themselves to be 
continually striving to be fair, are still lia- 
ble to see the question in the light of the 
newspapers’ artistic constructors of read- 
able matter rather than in the light of all 
the facts as finally made out by the neces- 
sarily more tardy painstaking investigator. 
Of course, it is to be admitted, the investi- 
gator whose feelingsgof pity and resentment 
have been repeatedly aroused by the scenes 
and general conditions in districts disturbed 
by ‘‘labor troubles,’’ and who has been 
taught by sad experience, perhaps against 
the grain of his (or her) original prejudices, 
that our working classes often suffer under 
injustices and cruelties that might in good 
part be remedied by their employers, may 
at times perfunctorily write reports in 
which more is assumed than the occasion 
has warranted in all particulars. 

In Mrs. Meyer’s letter is a significant 
sentence: ‘‘Not one word does the author 
utter to show that corporations may not 
always know all that goes on, and that 
when there is a reason fora strike the capi- 
talists are ready to accede to it.’’ Here we 
have a suggestion of the situation today in 
which the capitalists at the head of a cor- 
poration often live, move, and have their 
being. They are in asocial, if not a physi- 
cal, region so remote from their workers 
that they are to be held quite blameless of 
the wrongs existing so far down and away 
from them among their human machines. 
What? In this day of universal publicity, 
when any and every circumstance as light 
as a straw—comic, tragic, the odd, the 
queer, relating to business, politics, or 
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sport—may be gathered for the press by 
telegraph or mail, the managers, not to 
speak of the stockholders, of a corporation 
shall not be held responsible for the 
butchery, the overwork, the underpay, 
the tyrannies, the avoidable suffering in 
many forms, going on among its employes? 
They don’t know! The truth is that the 
‘corporations’ that do not know the con- 
ditions in their establishments to the detri- 
ment of the health or manhood of their 
employes are lacking in the moral qualities 
of civilized agents and are unworthy of 
their mission in society. 

Much pain was given Mr. Schwab by the 
showings of the Federal Labor Commis- 
sioner’s investigation at South Bethlehem. 
The form of his consequent plea of the baby 
act was, in effect, that what was true re- 
garding overwork and human slaughter at 
his works was equally true of the steel in- 
dustry in general. Defense of the big 
corporations, in fact, seems to run: ‘‘We 
don’t know what is going on among the 
workers,—or if we do we are no worse 
than the rest.’’ 

In the great, thoroughly organized, scien- 
tifically-conducted industrial establishments 
of America the work turned out can be 
delivered to the purchasers without flaw. 
From start to finish all the inert material is 
economized to a cent’s worth, the time of 
every employe must be accounted for to 
the minute, and the cost of the product is 
known by the manager to a bookkeeper’s 
ink-dot. But what happens meantime to 
the breathing, seeing, feeling human ma- 
chines—that is not to be the concern of the 
corporations until these battered, disfigured 
and despairing machines call a halt in pro- 
test of the conditions under which they 
work and suffer! 

Look at what is being said of conditions 
in industrial pursuits in America. Repre- 
sentative Bennet of New York recently 
announced that the Immigration Commis- 
sion was preparing a report dealing with 
its investigations which in its statements of 
“appalling loss of life would startle the 
world.’’ Rev. Charles IL. Stelzle, com- 
menting upon the enormous number of 
deaths by so-called accidents in industry, 
said that ‘‘in some cases it was nothing 
short of murder.’’ The verdict of the cor- 
oner’s jury, after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion into the Cherry Run mine disaster in 
Illinois, placed the blame upon the owners 
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and official inspectors. In that ‘‘human 
slaughter house,’’ as Father Fretz charac- 
terized Schwab’s works, in one year there 
were 927 injuries to workmen, with loss of 
3,739 weeks from work, and 21 deaths. 
The Government’s statistical summary 
showed that last spring at South Bethle- 
hem, out of every 100 men 29 were work- 
ing seven days every week; 43, including 
these 29, some Sundays in the month; 51 
twelve hours a day; 25 twelve hours a day 
seven days a week, and 46 were earning 
less than two dollars a day. The New 
York Lvening Post said of this: 


heen oe | has long been before the public as an 
example of the terrible human cost that goes into 
the manufacture of steel. But Bethlehem, where 
conditions are no worse than they are in Pitts- 
burg, has hitherto escaped notice by virtue of 
being one-twentieth as large as Pittsburg. The 
large cities would be quite right in complaining that 
their shame is so widely published because they are 
so conspicuously big. The small town has its evils. 


The Camden, N. J., Fost has this to say: 


The unskilled labor in the steel districts is made 
up almost entirely of foreigners—Hungarians, 
Italians, Greeks, Germans, the Irish and Scotch. 
Southern Europeans predominate, and most of 
these are of the peasant class. Their first acquaint- 
ance with industrialism is in the mills. There it is 
they first learn the struggle with refractory metal, 
the deadening labor with heavy materials, the 
sobbing for breath in quarters reeking with super- 
heated fumes. In their native land they fae pac 
conception of sanitary living, but they dwelled in 
the open and God’s clean air saved them from 
harm. Over here they huddle into stuffy houses, 
in congested, unsewered districts through whose 
streets swirl the smoke of the ‘“‘works.”’ It is the 
seed ground for tuberculosis. What the plants 
may not claim in exhausted bodies, in cripples 
and corpses, the diseases of the slums may. These 
people have turned their backs upon the training 
and instincts of centuries. They pay for the de- 
fiance of their nature in heavy mortality. And 
worse than this. 

The birth-rate in the big industrial districts of 
Pennsylvania is high. The slums are like rabbit 
warrens. The children are the offspring of 
fathers performing, perhaps, the most wearing 
labor of any industry in America and of mothers 
cooped up in dirty, unventilated, unsanitary 
houses. What will be the physique of that genera- 
tion which survives the multiplied enemies of its 
childhood? It will, of course, be weaker than its 
forebears. It will probably know little of the in- 
dustry, the perseverance, the faith of the immi- 
grant fathers and mothers and its tenure of life 
may be shorter even though it may cease to be 
identified with the steel plants. 

This is the vast pity of our industrialism. It 
kills and maims and threatens to turn a sturdy 
farming stock into a horde of possibly dangerous 
weaklings. 


The most moderate estimate we have re- 
cently seen of the mortality from industrial 
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accidents in the United States is that of 
Dr. J. P. Falkner, made’a year ago, who 
placed it at somewhat less than the 30,000 
to 35,000 given in the Pudletin of the Bureau 
of Labor for September, 1908, by Freder- 
ick L. Hoffman, of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. Two years ago the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service put the 
number of persons injured in industrial 
accidents at 536,185. But if the enumera- 
tion of the accidents was restricted to those 
causing a loss of two weeks’ work, as re- 
quired under the British compensation law, 
the number could not reach these figures. 
Should they, however, reach 300,000, it is 
too many by an enormous percentage for a 
country whose people believe they are en- 
lightened and merciful. 

The Commission for Conservation of 
Natural Resources has this passage in its 
report, issued June 11: 

Our annual mortality from tuberculosis is about 
150,000. Stopping three-fourths of the loss of life 
from this cause, and from typhoid and other preva- 
lent and preventable diseases, would increase our 
average length of life over fifteen years. 

There are constantly about 3,000,000 persons 
seriously ill in the United States, of whom 500,000 
are consumptives. More than half of this illness 
is preventable. 

If we count the value of each life lost at only 
$1,700 and reckon the average earning lost by ill- 
ness at $700 per year for grown meti, we find that 
the economic gain from mitigation of preventable 
disease in the United States would exceed 
$1, 500,000,000 a year. In addition, we would de- 
crease suffering and increase happiness and con- 
tentment among the people. 

Estimating the annual preventable waste 
of the nation’s natural resources in billions 
of dollars, the Senate Committee on Con- 
servation, June 14, 1910, furnished the 
Senate some compact and startling infor- 
mation regarding the annual waste. It is 
contained in the report of Senator Dixon, 
in behalf of the committee, in favor of the 
enactment of the bill for the creation of a 
commission on the conservation of the 
natural resources. Reviewing the waste 
of the material resources of the country, 
the report turns to the waste of human life. 

Large as is our use and prodigal as is our waste 
of natural resources, our reckless waste of human 
life is an even greater reproach to our intelligence 
and humanity. Since coal mining began in 1820 
the loss of life in the mines has exceeded our 
fatalities in war, and the sacrifice still goes on at 
the rate of two or three full regiments yearly, most 
of the fatalities being due to avoidable accidents. 
The mortality in manufacturing and transporta- 
tion is hardly less grave, while our national effi- 
ciency is further reduced by the prevalence of 
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preventable disease. By easily avoidable accidents 
and preventable disorders our average expectation 
of life is lowered by several years, our normal in- 
crease in population is materially retarded, and 
our national efficiency is greatly reduced. 

Necessarily, the vast majority of the suf- 
ferers who figure in these statistics are 
among the poor—ever the first, if not the 
only, victims of accidents in workshop and 
mine, as well as of unhygienic conditions in 
the congested districts of the cities. 

Perhaps the ‘‘bias’’ in favor of labor that 
in the course of an investigator’s duties 
sometimes becomes manifest to the suspi- 
cious reader arises from the general atti- 
tude of opposition on the part of many 
American employers either to suggestion or 
appeal coming from purely labor sources. 
In the most serious social problem of in- 
dustrial accidents the court records make a 
bad showing for employers. One-fifth of 
the work of the New York courts is on lia- 
bility cases, the recent report of the New 
York Commission on Industrial Accidents 
states. Other statements this commission 
made public were: 

Of $255,153.17 expended for accidents by 327 
firms in New York, employing 125,995 men, 
$13,365.01 was paid directly to benefit associations 
of employes; $49,250.12 paid directly to injured 
men without recourse to the law, and of the bal- 
ance of $192,538.04 only $104,642.80 went to the 
injured. The rest, almost one-half, went to insur- 
ance companies or for legal expenses. Most serious 
of all is the wage-earner’s loss. Out of 151 cases 
compensated, 22.7 per cent went for fees. Taking 
this as the average percentage for fees, we find that 
of the $192,538.04 spent by the above firms, only 
$80,888.88 reached the injured. Records of the 
ten insurance companies investigated showed that 
out of $100 paid in, less than $37 goes to injured 
workmen. 

What is the impression given the work- 
ing classes through the attitude of employ- 
ers and the professional classes toward 
them in connection with industrial acci- 
dents? First in order of the facts comes a 
scandal of the whole world in the human 
butchery that American employers might 
avoid—yes, will be obliged to avoid, as has 
been done in other countries. Next comes 
to the knowledge of the workers another 
set of facts much the same as was a few 
weeks ago cabled to the American press 
from Europe: 

It has been shown that nearly all the great in- 
surance and industrial companies in France bind 
the physicians in theiremploy by the most explicit 
instruction always to estimate at a minimum the 
results of accidents that occur to workmen in the 
course of their labor. 
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And when in turn circumstances reveal 
that the lawmakers of this country have 
held the law on the subject back to where 
it was fifty years ago, and even then behind- 
hand, that the fictions of the law applied to 
injury cases are such utter nonsense as to 
seem to the workers the mockery of cynical 
brutality, that the lawyers for the corpora- 
tions can so often juggle out of the sight 
of purblind courts the case of honest labor— 
of the man whose injuries may be life-long, 
of the heartbroken widow and the helpless 
orphan—and that finally even the counsel 
for the latter is often more a bird of prey 
than an angel of mercy, what are the feel- 
ings natural to the workers as a class? See- 
ing such things, knowing the dreadful 
sorrows of defenseless labor, is it any 
wonder that the trained investigator some- 
times shows he has a heart, and, with 
the laborer, revolts and cries out against 
the sins of labor’s bloody-handed op- 
pressors? 

To show where the United States stands 
with regard to compensation, we give the 
following from an editorial in the New 
York fost. (It is to be observed that we are 
quoting only the most conservative author- 
ities): 

Twenty-five years after Germany showed the way 
in putting labor risk and labor injury on a scien- 
tifically-calculated foundation, we cling to an un- 
civilized procedure which robs the workman of his 
just compensation without financially benefiting 
the employer. The lawyer of the ‘‘ambulance- 
chaser’’ type and the employer’s own high-priced 
counsel are the chief beneficiaries. We have been 
unable or unwilling to see that injury by accident 
in industry is really not accident so far as the en- 
tire body of labor is concerned. It may be acci- 
dent that A and not B is injured in the course of a 
year. Butthat either A or Bor one of their hundred 
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fellow-workers will be injured or worse in the course 
of a year is not accident, but as sure a thing as the 
natural death-rate in any community. And like 
the insurance company’s life-risks the accident 
rate can be calculated and made the basis of a 
decent system of insurance compensation. 

To be sure, a great deal has of recent 
months been published on these questions 
of industrial accidents and compensation, 
and some effort is being made to establish 
by law a general system of prevention. 
What we bring out in this article is not so 
much intended to summarize these phases 
of the subject as to indicate why the senti- 
ment of the wage-workers of this country 
is that ‘‘the price they pay’’ for the success 
of the financiers of industry is shockingly 
too high. The fact can hardly be challenged, 
also, that investigators, observing this senti- 
ment and looking to its source, inevitably 
come to share in it. And the next, in- 
voluntary, mental step of the investigators 
is to the thought that inasmuch as our em- 
ployers as a class did not bestir themselves 
long ago to bring America up to the level 
of the once despised Germany in this mat- 
ter of life and death, it is to be presumed 
that as to wages they can not be inclined 
to be over-generous or as to conditions 
over-solicitous. And lastly, investigators 
are in not a few cases obliged:to report that 
employers are living so far away from their 
employes that to all effects and purposes 
they are in a different world. 

It is true, agencies are at work with the 
aim of giving this country the benefit of a 
compensation system. It is also disgrace- 
fully true that it is full time. Too long 
have the wage-workers in America beet 
paying a price too high, in blood and death, 
for the prosperity of their employers. 





THE CAMPAIGN IN ILLINOIS FOR THE TEN.- 
Hour LAW. 


[ALicE HENRY, Editor, Woman’s Department, Union Labor Advocate of Chicago, in La Follette's.] 


HE industrial development of the 
Middle West is at the present time 
in a state of transition, if anything 
in the United States can ever be 
said to be in any other stage. Pri- 

marily Illinois is an agricultural State, and 
she still retains the type of local govern- 
ment and the type of legislation springing 


out of the primitive conditions in which the 
life of an agricultural State has its begin- 
ning. Yet nowadays, grafted onto the 
still persistent agricultural basis of the 
State’s housekeeping, we find the addition 
of manufactures. Factory life and produc- 
tion on a huge scale, with the usual con- 
comitants of a crowded population huddled 
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under bad conditions into one of the biggest 
cities of the world, with accessory indus- 
trial centers incessantly springing up in 
other parts of the State, the fierce struggle 
of a working population to adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions, complicated 
by the fact that every year sees the arrival 
from Europe of thousands of new workers 
who are even less able than the native-born 
Americans to successfully keep up the fight 
against increasingly bad conditions of work 
and wages. 

Sixteen years ago there was an eight- 
hour law for the protection of women 
workers in Illinois. It remained in opera- 
tion for about eighteen months, when a 
manufacturer of particularly antiquated 
ideas, Ritchie by name, a maker of paper 
boxes, took a test case up to the State 
Supreme Court at Springfield, arguing 
against the law on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional, inasmuch as it was class 
legislation. 

Meanwhile industrial pressure became 
harder, speeding up more deadly, but in 
front of every body of workers in indignant 
rebellion or apathetic despair ever rose this 
high immovable wall of unconstitutionality. 
Some day America will bow her head in 
national shame when she recalls how year 
after year has passed on with its tale of 
ruined lives and wrecked hopes in the train 
of this and such like decisions. 

From the West, land of hope and long- 
ing, came at length a word of cheer. The 
State of Oregon had a law, limiting the 
work of women in certain lines of employ- 
ment to ten hours. A laundryman, Curt 
Muller, standing for the Laundrymen’s 
Association, tested this law, first in the 
highest legal tribunal of his own State, 
where the decision went against him and 
the law was maintained, and finally in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where 
by a unanimous decision the limitation of 
women’s work was held to be constitu- 
tional on the grounds (and in the reasons 
given lies the whole force of the finding) 
that twenty States had passed such laws 
and that aside from this legislative prece- 
dent a State has reasonable ground for 
believing that the public health, safety, and 
welfare require legal limitation of women’s 
work in factories, mechanical establishments 
and laundries. The opinion was given by 
the late Mr. Justice Brewer speaking for 
his brethren of the bench and himself. 
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The great importance of this declaration 
was at once seen by Chicago organized 
women and social workers. Conferences 
were held at which representatives from 
organized working women, the various 
women’s clubs, settlements, and others 
interested discussed what should be asked 
from the legislature and what form the 
proposed bill should take. A ten-hour day, 
an eight-hour day, a forty-eight hour week, 
a fifty-four hour week, the raising of the 
age of legal minority—these were among 
the many suggestions that were thrashed 
out. 

From all these conferences, however, the 
trade-union girls came away absolutely 
unanimous upon one point, viz., that they 
would ask for an eight-hour day and for 
nothing short of an eight-hour day, what- 
ever modification they might afterwards in 
the course of the legislative battle have to 
accept. 

So on December 10, 1908, the Women’s 
Trade Union League called a special con- 
ference of trade-union women, delegates 
from fifteen trades being there. It was 
then decided to present the demand for an 
eight-hour day to the Industrial Commis- 
sion then sitting, which had been ap- 
pointed to report to the next legislature a 
measure for the safety, health, and com- 
fort of employes in factories, mercantile 
establishments, mills, and workshops. The 
request for the limitation of women’s work 
was embodied in ‘‘A Plea for : Legislation 
for our Women Workers’’ laid before the 
commission at its sitting held on January 
28, 1909. The commission, while printing 
the ‘‘Plea’’ in full as an appendix to their 
report, frankly stated from the first that 
they could not take up the question of 
hours of work. 

‘All right,’’ said the waitresses’ union, 
a very lively set of girls, ‘‘then we go 
ahead ourselves.’’ 

And, backed by the Women’s Trade 
Union League of Chicago, they did go 
ahead, and made ‘‘The Girls’ Bill’’ the 
talk of the session. 

The brunt of the battle fell on four 
girls, Miss Anna Willard and Miss Eliza- 
beth Maloney of the waitresses’ union, 
Miss Agnes Nestor of the glove workers, 
and Miss Lulu Holley, alaundry worker. On 
various occasions during the session other 
helpers would take a hand, Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, president of the Women’s Trade 
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Union League, Miss Mary McDowell, its 
vice-president, Miss Anna Nichules and 


Miss Jane Addams, members of the league, | 


Miss Mary McEnerney of the bindery 
women, Miss Emma Steghagen and Miss 
Anna Hurley of the boot and shoe work- 
ers, Miss Lena Buchweitz of the garment 
workers, Miss Elizabeth Christman of the 
glove workers, and Miss Mae Nihil of the 
suspender workers. 

With the introduction of the eight-hour 
bill on March 30 the campaign in the 
Springfield legislature began. It grew in 
importance amid the imposing environment 
of Suffrage Day on April 13, and after nine 
weeks of hope often deferred and the ex- 
citing experiences of the inner political 
methods of a political party struggle, the 
climax was reached when on the last day 
of the session the compromise bill, legal- 
izing a ten-hour day and limiting the trades 
affected to such as come under the defini- 
tion of factories, mechanical establishments 
and laundries, went through. 

The girls who engineered the campaign 
say that it was a great education to them. 
They had thought, the cleverest of them 
all, that all they had to do was to marshal 
their arguments, keep their eyes on their 
friends, and convert or conquer their oppo- 
nents. All this they had indeed to accom- 
plish, but much more. They discovered that 
there may be cases when even a labor bill 
may be turned over-night into an employers’ 
tool, and that there are many more ways of 
killing a bill than straightout defeating it. 

The manufacturers lined up in enormous 
numbers to watch over their own interests. 
On the occasion of one public hearing they 
claimed to have had 300 of their number 
present in that small and shockingly venti- 
lated legislative chamber. The principal 
manufacturers’ arguments were that it 
would destroy the trades affected, and that 
real working girls did not want the change, 
since it would be sure to lessen their wages 
and might throw them out of work alto- 
gether. The girls proved that they were 
speaking for the organized women workers 
of Illinois, and told, very simply and 
clearly, how hard their work was, so that 
if women were to continue in factory life at 
all, their hours must be shortened. They 
told how the ironing machine, which a girl 
treads as she irons her 500 shirts a day, 
or the numbering machine, which exacts 
from her its twenty or twenty-five thousand 
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impressions in the same time, injures her 
for her after life and for the possibilities of 
happy motherhood, how piecework, by its 
urgent demands upon the ambitious or the 
willing or the hard-driven worker exhausts 
the store of strength the youthful employe 
starts out with, how the waitress, compelled 
to work her ten hours, in those ten hours 
carries her heavy tray ten miles. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think,’’ said Miss Maloney, turning to 
her hearers, ‘‘that eight hours a day is 
enough for a woman to walk?’’ 

The campaign was called the Eight-Hour 
fight and yet the bill which eventually 
passed into law was a ten-hour bill, and it 
was supported by all the organized women. 
This has been a source of a great deal of 
confusion among the friends of the shorter 
working-day even in laborcircles. The rea- 
son of this modification was that there 
came a stage when it was quite evident that 
the original eight-hour bill would be thrown 
out. It was more or less novel legislation. 
But the Oregon law was no longer novel 
legislation. It had successfully passed all 
the legal tests and though only a ten-hour 
law and therefore far short of what was de- 
sired, still it stood for the principle of lim- 
itation, and that was the great principle 
that it was necessary to confirm by statute 
in Illinois. Therefore, acting upon the ad- 
vice of their good and faithful friend, Senator 
Walter Clyde Jones, the introducer of the 
original measure, the eight-hour bill was 
dropped and a substitute bill, an exact dupli- 
cate of the Oregon law, put in its place. 

The grit, courage and self-sacrifice of the 
waitresses was indeed shown when they 
accepted a bill which excluded their own 
trade. More, they pushed it vigorously 
and urged all friends of the cause to accept 
and work for the compromise. 

The last strike of the manufacturers was 
to introduce on top of the ten-hour bill an 
eight-hour amendment, intended to kill the 
prospects of the new bill, but the girl lobby- 
ists and their friends succeeded in warding off 
that specious danger and the ten-hour bill 
passed the legislature on the very last day 
of the session, was signed by Governor 
Deneen and went into force on July 1, 1909. 

It was not long before the expected, 
almost-wished-for test case to prove out the 
law in the courts came up. 

At the instance of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the W. C. Ritchie Com- 
pany, manufacturers of paper boxes, filed a 
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bill of complaint for an injunction to restrain 
the State Factory Department from enforc- 
ingthelaw. Judge Richard S. Tuthill granted 
the injunction asked for, declaring the law 
unconstitutional. An immediate appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

Meanwhile the subject was ventilated in 
all quarters. Not in Illinois alone; for 
workers in all other States felt that the 
fate of present laws and of future legisla- 
tion in other States would be largely de- 
cided by the result of the appeal. 

Speakers went out in all directions and 
the field campaign resulted in the passing 
of strong resolutions on behalf of the law 
from central labor bodies, from religious 
conferences, from representative meetings 
of social workers and women’s clubs. The 
entire press of Chicago took the matter up 
and with a uniform voice asked for protection 
for the health of the women of the State. 

The most powerful argument against 
Ritchie was the plea of his own witness, 
Dora Windeguth. She said she was 45 
years old, had been in Mr. Ritchie’s em- 
ployment since she had been 13, and was a 
skilled worker, but that she could not sup- 
port those dependent upon her unless she 
were allowed to work overtime. As Ray- 
mond Robins said, ‘‘Here we have Dora 
Windeguth, skilled and skinned, yet plead- 
ing for the right to work thirteen and a 
half hours in Ritchie’s sweatshop. This is 
prosperity with a vengeance. Is not this 
essential slavery without any of the com- 
pensations of the slave régime?’’ 

At the Supreme Court hearing on Febru- 
ary 10, 1910, the cause of the working 
woman was pleaded by Mr. William J. 
Calhoun, on the eveof his leaving for China 
as United States Minister, and by Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis of Boston, both of whom 
gave their services. They proved a strong 
backing to the State lawyers. The only 
argument on the side of the manufacturers 
was Shylock’s plea, ‘‘The law allows it and 
the court awards it.’’ 

Mr. Calhoun ridiculed the idea that there 
could be any interference with real freedom 
in a statute restraining a woman from mak- 
ing a suicidal bargain. Recent investiga- 
tions made Mr. Brandeis’ argument even 
stronger that when two years ago he 
pleaded the cause of the Oregon workers, 
it having lately been scientifically proved 
that overwork produces in the blood an ac- 
tual poison known as the toxin of fatigue. 


The remarkable brief he filed was prepared 
by Miss Josephine Goldmark, of the National 
Consumers’ League, under his superintend- 
ence. 

One of the strongest arguments it set 
forth showed that twenty-five States of the 
Union besides Illinois, including nearly all 
those in which women are employed in 
factory or similar work, have found it 
necessary to take action for the protection 
of their health and safety and the public 
welfare by enacting laws limiting the hours 
of labor for adult women, and that it is 
more than sixty years since Great Britain 
passed the first legislation of this kind. 

The decision of the court hung in abey- 
ance for over two months. When it did 
come it was a victory for the principles of 
humanity and for the conservation of one 
of the most precious of national assets, the 
health and happiness of the young woman- 
hood of the country. 

The law exists. Long live the law! 

If we mean by this any more than a pious 
exclamation, we must all see to it that the 
law is enforced. Otherwise the best of 
employers will still be at the mercy of the 
worst. The most able of factory inspectors 
will be helpless without the intelligent co- 
operation of the workers themselves. There 
can be no such intelligent co-operation 
unless the thousands of women and girls 
affected by the law know what are their 
rights and privileges under it. To help 
them so to understand their position, the 
Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago 
has undertaken an unusual campaign of 
publicity. 

An unknown donor has made a gift of 
$100 to the league to cover the issue 
of a leaflet printed in a number of 
languages giving the text of the law, and 
explaining to every woman who may be in 
doubt as to whether her occupation comes 
under the act, or who knows that the law 
is being broken to call, write, or telephone 
to either Mr. Edgar A. Davies, Chief Fac- 
tory Inspector, or upon the Women’s Trade 
Union League, at their headquarters. She 
need not give her name. The distribution of 
the leaflet will be costless, as the members 
of the league will attend to the distribu- 
tion in the ward and precinct wherein each 
one resides, according to a plan similar to 
that pursued in politically educating British 
electorates and not unknown within the 
boundaries of Wisconsin. 
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CHARITY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


[Jane Appams’ Presidential Address at the National Conference of Charities and Correction, St. Louis, June, rgro.] 


N AW attempt to review the recent 
trend in the development of charity, 
that which has appeared most strik- 
ing is a gradual coming together of 
two groups of people who have too 

often been given to a suspicion of each 
other and sometimes to actual vituperation. 
One group who have traditionally been 
moved to action by ‘‘pity for the poor’’ we 
call the charitable; the other, larger or 
smaller in each generation but always fired 
by a ‘‘hatred of injustice,’’ we designate as 
the radicals. 

These two groups, as the result of a 
growing awareness of distress and of a 
slowly deepening perception of its causes, 
are at last uniting into an effective demand 
for juster social conditions. The charitable 
have been brought to this combination 
through the conviction that the poverty 
and crime with which they constantly deal 
are often the result of untoward industrial 
conditions, while the radicals have been 
slowly forced to the conclusion that if they 
would make an effective appeal to public 
opinion they must utilize carefully col- 
lected data as to the effect of existing con- 
ditions upon the poor and the criminal. It 
is as if the charitable had been brought 
through the care of the individual to a con- 
templation of social causes, and as if the 
radical had been forced to test his social 
doctrine by a sympathetic observation of 
actual people. 

In addition to this, both groups when 
brought close to the mysterious shortcom- 
ing on the part of life itself, when oppressed 
by that ‘‘grief of things as they are’’ over 
and above the griefs of circumstance or 
wrongdoing, have come to realize that what 
we need in the world over against man’s 
misadventure is a ‘‘certain power of com- 
passion, humanity, standing force of self- 
pity as an elementary ingredient in our 
social atmosphere if we are to live in it at 
all.’ Both groups have become united in 
sentiment as well as in conviction through 


sheer experience in the complexity of 
life. . 

It would be easy from the records of this 
conference to trace the gradual steps by 
which charitable folk were irresistably led 
from cure to prevention, as it would also 
be possible to demonstrate from contempo- 
raneous records that we are now being led 
in the same gradual but unresting manner 
from prevention to a consideration of vital 
welfare. The negative policy of relieving 
destitution, or even the more generous one 
of preventing it, is giving way to the posi- 
tive idea of raising life to its highest value. 

If at times the moral fire seems to be 
dying out of the good old words, relief and 
charity, it has undoubtedly filled with a 
new warmth certain words which belong 
distinctively to our own times; such words 
as prevention, amelioration, and social jus- 
tice. It is also true that those for whom 
these words contain most of hope and 
warmth are those who have been long 
mindful of the old tasks and obligations as 
if the great basic emotion of human com- 
passion had more than held its own. After 
all, sympathetic knowledge is the only way 
of approach to any human problem. -The 
line of least resistance into the jungle of 
human wretchedness must always be 
through that region which is most thor- 
oughly explored, not only by the informa- 
tion of the statistician but by the under- 
standing of the charitable. 

With the co-operation of the audience I 
may be able to demonstrate that modern 
charity is committed to this newer service 
of increasing the positive value of life, by 
recalling with you some of the many agen- 
cies designed to safeguard and enhance the 
life of the citizen, which have had purely 
philanthropic origins. 

To begin with the most important: How 
far have the philanthropic contributed to 
the formation of the modern State, not be- 
cause they would stifle their own personal 
sentiments of pity and justice, but because 
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they realized how inadequate these were 
unless they could find expression as an in- 
tegral branch of corporate government. 
Through a century, therefore, in anticipa- 
tion of coming changes, which does so 
much to bring changes about, the philan- 
thropists have been steadily engaged in 
making a new State. We may concretely 
illustrate this process of State making by a 
century of effort in England to protect 
chimney sweeps, certainly a modest under- 
taking. The Society for Superseding the 
Work of Climbing Boys was founded in 
1803 by some kind hearted people whose 
names have not been preserved. They first 
offered a prize of two hundred pounds for 
the best sweeping machine which should 
obviate the necessity for boys. Secondly, 
they promoted a bill to protect the boys, 
but although it passed the House of Com- 
mons it was rejected by the Lords, possibly 
not because the Lords were more hard 
hearted, but because the chimneys in the 
old mansions and manor houses were hope- 
lessly crooked and could not be swept by 
machinery. Thirdly, they appointed their 
own private inspectors to watch the con- 
duct of the master sweepers, and main- 
tained these inspectors for seventy years. 
They also purchased sweeping machines 
and rented them to small masters for one 
shilling and six pence a week. They con- 
tinually badgered the insurance companies 
to demand the use of these machines; finally 
in 1875 they succeeded in passing a law of 
regulation and safeguard for their grimy 
little protegés. 

We have here an epitome of the most 
advanced philanthropy, stimulation of in- 
ventions which shall relieve the poor from 
degrading drudgery, co-operation with 
commercial enterprises, and finally protec- 
tive legislation. But these obscure people 
whose hearts were wrung over the condi- 
tion of chimney sweeps did even better 
than that. They were pioneers in the estab- 
lishment of the modern principle of inspec- 
tion, which when taken over by the 
government as an extension of the func- 
tion of the State, is ably defended by the 
economist, but which was after all inaugu- 
rated by the philanthropist. May we not 
credit to their initiative this most valuable 
instrument of the modern State? F 

The century between the first demand 
upon Parliament for the protection of 
children made in 1803 and the carefully 


prepared. report of the Royal Poor Law 
Commission in 1909 equipped the philan- 
thropist with at least these three carefully 
tempered tools—invented and perfected 
through a hundred years: public inspec- 
tion, moral propaganda, and statistical in- 
formation; with these tools he laid the sure 
foundations for a code of social legisla- 
tion. ‘ 

In the discussion of the current experi- 
ence of the charitable who deal day by 
day with the wounded, constantly growing 
less fit because their standard of life is so 
lamentably low, we may well begin with 
these groupings which this conference indi- 
cates under the committees on families and 
neighborhoods and on children. Are not 
the widow and fatherless the scriptural 
and traditional objects of charity? 

If we view them in the light of our more 
mellow philosophy what do we see? A 
woman whose wages are fixed on the basis 
of individual subsistence, who is quite un- 
able to earn a family wage, is still held by 
a legal obligation to support her children, 
with a desperate penalty of forfeiture if she 
fails. To refuse relief to the mother of de- 
pendent children in order to compel her to 
support them, is therefore manifestly ab- 
surd; to grant her relief not in support of 
her economic insecurity, but merely in aid 
of her destitution, is an unending process. 
Who can not recall at least one of these 
desperate mothers, overworked and harried 
through a long day, prolonged by the fam- 
ily washing and cooking into the evening, 
followed by a night of foreboding ard mis- 
giving because the very children for whom 
her life is sacrificed are slowly slipping 
away from her control and affection ? 

I can recall a very intelligent woman who 
long brought her children to the Hull- 
House Day Nursery with this result at the 
end of ten years of devotion: the one little 
girl is almost totally deaf, owing to neglect 
following a case of measles because her 
mother could not stop work in order to 
care for her; the youngest boy has lost a 
leg flipping cars; the oldest boy has twice 
been arrested for petty larceny; the twin 
boys, in spite of prolonged sojourns in the 
parental school, have been such habitual 
truants that their natural intelligence has 
secured little aid from education. Of the 
five children three are now in semi-penal 
institutions, not because their mother was 
either neglectful or unintelligent, but be- 
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cause she could not perform the offices of 
two parents. 

In spite of my acquaintance with these 
overworked mothers, I found myself quite 
unprepared to believe the well substantiated 
story which was recently brought to the 
attention of a district office of the Chicago 
Associated Charities. A widow with three 
little children lived in a furnished room on 
the top floor of a cheap lodging house. 
Every morning after she had put out the 
fire for fear of accident, and told the chil- 
dren to get into bed if they were cold, she 
locked the door and went to her scrubbing 
of a large downtown theater for which she 
received $16 a month. Because her fellow 
lodgers complained that the children cried 
all day, and beat upon the door with their 
fists crying, ‘‘Let me out,’’ the landlady 
said that the mother must move. She tried 
in vain to find another room equally cheap, 
and at last, quite crazed by worry and 
anxiety, made up her mind that she must 
dispose of her children. One morning she 
moved the bed to the window, opened the 
lower sash, and told the children that if 
they would climb up on the bed after she 
had gone and look out that they would see 
something very pretty on the street below. 
She then locked the door and went away as 
usual. The children, of course, climbed 
upon the bed and leaned out of the window, 
but were fortunately seen by a neighbor 
who motioned them back until the door 
could be broken open by the landlady. 
Had the overworked woman taken her own 
life, the State would have cared for her 
children either by the most approved 
method of boarding them out or in institu- 
tions for dependent children. Would it, 
therefore, seem so unreasonable to board 
them with their own mother, requiring a 
standard of nutrition and school attend- 
ance? 

The beginnings already made in this di- 
rection are all due to voluntary charitable 
effort. Perhaps the largest number of 
children boarded with their own mothers 
are in Chicago carefully supervised by the 
Jewish Charities. But with the knowl- 
edge all charitable people possess, why do 
we not sternly accuse the State both with 
the loss of the mother, and with the many 
results of imperfectly nourished and un- 
educated childhood? Have not the admin- 
istrators of charity upon whom this yearly 
burden is thrown a right to declare that 
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they will no longer endure this premature 
exploiting of the undernourished and un- 
educated? Have they not a right to de- 
mand both that they shall be properly fed 
and that public education shall bring forth 
better fruit, and might not their concerted 
action bring about industrial education and 
vocation bureaus ? 

Although the public schools in America 
are quite free from the odor of charity, and 
were inaugurated and conducted as a mat- 
ter of public policy, they are greatly in- 
debted to the educational results obtained 
from the care of defective and delinquent 
children. Certainly the training of the 
brain through the co-ordinating muscles 
was first painstakingly worked out by 
those dealing with children whose minds 
could not be approached through the more 
conventional methods of education. At 
the present moment the best agricultural 
training given to boys as well as the most 
thorough trade instruction is to be found 
in institutions for the wayward. 

If we consider the work of another com- 
mittee of this conference, that on health 
and sanitation, the argument becomes easy, 
for public health is a magic word which 
ever grows more potent as we realize that 
the very existence of the modern city 
would be an impossibility, had it not been 
discovered that the health of the individual 
is dependent upon the hygienic condition 
of his surroundings. : 

Many illustrations are possible of social 
advances due to sanitary science pushed by 
the charitable, but for our purpose nothing 
illustrates this more rapidly and graphically 
than the changes arising from the move- 
ment to control and eradicate tuberculosis. 
We can quite honestly instance the demand 
for a more generous feeding of the health- 
ful members of the family, which is arising 
from the proper feeding of the tuberculosis 
patient; better tenements for the entire 
population will doubtless result from those 
tenements of no dark. rooms and no hall- 
ways, which have been built for incipient 
cases of tuberculosis; we may also claim 
that more rest and leisure for all will fol- 
low the demand which is made for it on 
behalf of the tuberculosis patient. This 
latter will quickly bring us back to the 
social movement itself, for the effort to 
adjust a man’s work to his powers is 
largely at the base of the entire’ labor 
struggle. 
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That most beneficent of institutions, the 
modern hospital, had its origin in the 
eighteenth century pest house, which must 
have killed more people than it cured. But 
the very number of sick people, which in 
itself was a great menace of the early pest 
house, became the surest foundation for the 
scientific study and the asceptic cleanliness 
which are the hospital’s great contributions 
to society. Does not this history of the 
hospital, so recent as to be almost in the 
memory of living men, suggest that the 
most valuable data might be supplied from 
those vast institutions wherein the wrecks 
of the system are gathered? To illustrate 
from the hospitals for the insane: In this 
period of intense and overwrought indus- 
trialism there are no other institutions which 
could perform so great a service to the 
community, if they could only determine 
how many patients became insane because 
of black terror lest they lose their work, 
how many through mal-nutrition when they 
had lost it, and how many because of the 
sheer monotony of theiremployment. Psy- 
chiatry is doing something to show us the 
after effects of fear upon the minds of 
children, but little has yet been done to 
show how far that fear of the future aris- 
ing from economic insecurity has super- 
induced insanity. 

There is also the pioneer care of the 
inebriates, which is undertaken by several 
State boards of control, indicating the time 
when inebriety will be treated as a disease 
and a misfortune, and the habitual drunkard 
will no longer be fined and imprisoned as a 
criminal. As we fail to connect the 
downfall of the boy with inadequate recrea- 
tion, so we fail to make many other obvious 
connections—that of the wayward girl with 
insufficient housing, for instance. Out of 
the total number of 500 girls in the Illinois 
Industrial School, committed for their first 
sexual immorality, 46 had become involved 
with members of their own families, 19 with 
their fathers, the rest with brothers or 
uncles. 

Certainly upon the charitable, and upon 
no one else, falls the care of the prisoner’s 
family during his incarceration, and this 
in spite of the fact that Detroit is making 
an effort to support the prisoner's family 
from the earnings of the prisoner, and that 
Washington has done much already in the 
direction of securing family support from 
the prisoner himself. 


Let us consider next the committee on 
occupational standards, newly appointed 
this year, which has to do with that other 
function of the State by which it seeks to 
protect its workers from their own weak- 
ness and degradation, and insists that the 
livelihood of the manual laborer shall not 
be beaten down below the level of efficient 
citizenship. This undertaking of the State 
assumes new forms almost daily. What 
have the charitable people contributed to 
the movement for the State control over 
industrial diseases or the protection of ma- 
chinery? What have they done in cellect- 
ing data which illustrate pro and con the 
necessity for old age pensions, industrial 
insurance, employers’ liability acts, the 
regulation of the hours of labor, the con- 
trol of ‘‘the sweated trades,’’ the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicants? Perhaps 
the charity of the past may have claimed a 
share only in the last two, and yet where 
could trustworthy data for the use of the 
State legislators be so easily collected as in 
the State institutions for the criminal and 
defective and in the orphanages and hos- 
pitals of private philanthropy? Although 
the connection is so obvious, it was never 
made until recently, and it is only contempo- 
raneous charity that is taking a leading part 
in the establishment of the various safe- 
guards against premature disablement and 
dependence of the manual worker. It is, 
perhaps, significant that the most drastic 
survey of industrial conditions ever made 
in America was inaugurated and carried 
out by the editors of a paper called 
Charities. sa 

Perhaps the most revolutionary proposi- 
tion ever seriously put before a modern 
government was the plan for a public organ- 
ization of the labor market placed before the 
English Parliament in 1909, and although 
it was written in its final form by two econ- 
omists, its material was collected by those 
trained in charitable administrations, and 
it was put forth as a report of a Poor Law 
Commission. This report stated that all of 
the unemployed, the under-employed, and 
the unemployable were the results of three 
types of trades; first, the subsidized labor 
trades, wherein women and children are 
paid wages insufficient to maintain them 
at the required standard of health and in- 
dustrial efficiency, so that their wages must 
be supplemented by relatives or charity; 
second, labor-deteriorating trades, which 
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have sapped the energy, the capacity, the 
character of successive generations of work- 
ers; third, bare-subsistence trades, where 
the worker is forced to such a low level in 
his standard of life that he continually falls 
below self-support. 

But, although this brilliant formulariza- 
tion came from England, one does not need to 
cross the water to find instances of the re- 
lation of industry to charity. An American 
white lead factory discharges every laborer 
at the end of three months, not through the 
recommendation of the foreman, but di- 
rectly from the office, in order to prevent 
the men from developing lead poisoning. 
This is, of course, cheaper than to employ 
examining physicians or to install safe- 
guards. But how about discontinuous 
employment as a factor in the breeding of 
discouragement and poverty? Of this the 
charitable people say never a word. Ina 
pottery factory instanced by Professor 
Edsoll, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
men are chiefly engaged who are already 
afflicted with tuberculosis and cancer, be- 
cause, knowing that they have but little 
time to live, they do not resent the fate of 
lead poisoning. 

Is it because our modern industrialism 


is so new that we have been slow to con- 
nect it with the poverty all> about us? 
The socialists talk constantly of the rela- 
tion of economic wrong to destitution, 
and point out the connection between in- 
dustrial maladjustment and _ individual 
poverty, but the study of social condi- 
tions, the obligation to eradicate poverty, 
can not belong to one political party nor 
to one economic school, and after all it was 
not a socialist but that ancient friend of the 
poor, St. Augustine, who said, ‘‘Thou 
givest bread to the hungry, but better were 
it that none hungered and thou had’st 
none to give to him.’’ 

The English economists and philan- 
thropists have started a crusade against 
destitution; the most intrepid of revolu- 
tionists are those who have been stung into 
revolt by the poverty and degradation of 
Russia’s peasants; the social democrats of 
Germany are three and a half million men 
vowed to the destruction of poverty; the 
part America shall take in this international 
crusade of the compassionate, in this stand- 
ing army of humanity’s self-pity suddenly 
mobilized for a mew conquest, it lies 
largely with the members of this conference 
to determine. 





AN EMPLOYING CLASS VIEW 
OF HOUSEHOLD HELP. 


JuLnier Everts Ross in the Outlook, 


‘ The old arrangement of domes- 
tic affairs, the primitive division of labor 
which made every married woman a house- 
keeper, every woman, married or single, a 
household laborer in some sort, was, while 
it obtained, a rational working basis; but 
we have outgrown it—passed beyond the 
possibility of returning to it, Our present 
state is confusion, from which we must 
evolve a new order, either abandoning the 
home altogether or making its ‘‘keeping’’ a 
lawgoverned business. . . . 

Housekeepers must, then, have hired 
helpers. 

But the second phase of the situation is 
that helpers are not to be had. We can not 
dispense with help, because we refuse to 


spend the entire day in housework our- 
selves; and we can not get helpers, because 
no woman capable of the intelligent perform- 
ance we require is any more willing than 
we to bind herself to the drudgery and 
the consequent degradation of domestic 
service. 

For housework as we practice it, even 
with its bettered conditions, is slavery. 
The universal rebellion against it of the half 
of the race so long believed to have been 
created for it is proof without argument. 

There are a few, a very few, of the gen- 
uine servant type left—foreign-born and 
middle-aged, usually—who have no desires 
beyond physical comfort, who are willing 
to give constant labor for it, and who look 
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upon the employer’s home and family as 
their own home and family. The house- 
keepers who still possess such retainers are 
held to be marvelously lucky. Their own 
households being off their minds, they 
cease to know that there is a problem and 
go about their own particular affairs. Their 
number is so small as to be negligible. For 
the rich there is still a sufficiently large 
class of foreign-born domestic servants, 
without knowledge, but trained in the me- 
chanics of housework and contented to 
serve in large establishments, where they 
have the society of their kind and where 
they feel that they share in the prestige 
conferred by wealth. The millionaires are 
not concerned in our discussion. Those who 
serve them are totally unavailable for the 
average housewife, because they are all 
narrow specialists, unable, even if they 
were willing, to takea step outside of their 
specialties, and because they despise econ- 
omies and demand prohibitive wages plus 
constant bribes. Their exaction of tips 
even from guests invited to the house has 
become so much a matter of course that 
wealthy and hospitable hosts have grown 
insensible to the insult implied. 

There remain for us, the majority of 
housewives, the riffraff of the nations of the 
earth: undeveloped or degenerate, irrespon- 
sible, restless, untaught and generally un- 
teachable creatures, who do housework 
because they can not do anything else, and, 
being female, are supposed to be naturally 
able to do that; who expect wages out of 
any relation to quality of service, because 
Americans were put upon the earth to dis- 
burse on demand; and they have us at their 
mercy. Even of these there are not nearly 
enough to go around. 

And we whine about it, repeat our per- 
sonal experiences ad nauseam to one 
another, and, when we succeed in catching 
a specimen and keeping her a few months 
in our benighted kitchens, tell it with glee 
to the public. 

The question is not, ‘‘By what wiles shall 
Ilure into my kitchen some Bridget or 
Dinah, and how clamp her there when 
lured?’’ When I have done this and gone 
back to my own life—my art, or my com- 
merce, or my politics, or my philanthropy, 
or my social functions—I have, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, only turned 
my back upon incompetence; or, if I have 
left the door open between us, I have put 





new shackles upon myself; for it is easier 
to do the work than to try to traina hope- 
less greenhorn. 

The question is not, ‘‘How shall I per- 
petuate an old, worn-out-system—force an 
out-of-date machine to do up-to-date work 
—make old bottles hold new wine?’’ It is, 
rather, ‘‘How shall we reorganize our 
domestic life to the end that all concerned 
in it may have a full measure of free time 
and opportunity, while yet the home is pre- 
served in its privacy and individuality; nay, 
more, is conducted on scientific principles?’ 

It is not, as we have been told it was, a 
problem that each woman must solve for 
herself, as if there were room for easy per- 
sonal choice; it isa matter that concerns 
women collectively and requires their 
united thought and effort. If they can 
bring to desirable issue the needed revolu- 
tion, it will even be no longer strictly a 
woman’s question. Men will then be house- 
workers at least asoften as women are now 
office and sales clerks, cashiers, and the 
like. Work should not be essentially a 
matter of sex, but of inclination and ability. 
Many men enjoy cooking and excel in it. 
It is only because cooking and cleaning 
have been called “woman’s work,’’ and 
therefore contemptible, that men have 
avoided these occupations. 

Back to the question: How to possess 
homes conducted scientifically, wherein 
each person, whether director or performer 
of labor, shall have reasonable time and op- 
portunity for healthy personal activity? 

We women must come together for open 
discussion, fully awake to the portentous 
character of our difficulty and the pressing 
need of remedial action, convinced that 
only united, unselfish effort will accom- 
plish anything for us. We have learned to 
work together decently well in public mat- 
ters; our homes are still ‘‘our private 
affairs and concern nobody but ourselves.”’ 
This idea we must lay away in grand- 
mother’s bandbox. Individuality for the 
woman means solidarity for the sex—for 
the race; peculiarity of proceeding in the 
keeping of the house means isolation and 
the confusion in which we find ourselves. 

Having come together, determined even 
to confess our ignorance and lay bare our 
ineptitudes if necessary, to be searching in 
question and honest in answer, we must 
discuss— 

Point One: Why is it that intelligent, 
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educated women will, under no stress of 
circumstances, enter domestic service? 

What has been the prevalent ideal of a 
good servant? A woman with traditions 
as to the preparation of food and experi- 
ence enough not to burn things or leave 
out the seasoning; with untiring strength 
and unlimited submissiveness, willing to 
work not less than fourteen out of the 
twenty-four hours—longer if ‘‘the lady’’ 
asks it—acceptipg in return a monthly 
wage fixed by each mistress arbitrarily, a 
few hours of liberty per week, a Sunday of 
extra oftener than of diminished labor, the 
left-overs from the family table (frequently 
with humiliating reservations), the back 
door, an attic chamber, a surveillance of 
her leisure hours that makes natural socia- 
bility out of the question for her. Day and 
night she is made conscious of her inferi- 
ority. It does not alter the matter that her 
room may be ‘‘better than any she would 
have in a tenement house,’’ it is invariably 
the most undesirable room in hermistress’s 
house; so is everything she has, or is com- 
pelled or allowed to do, an expression of 
comparison with ‘‘the family’’ to her own 
disparagement. 

All this she must repay with loyalty, re- 
ceiving with humble gratitude the cast-off 
finery, the money gifts, or the special 
‘‘privileges’’ bestowed on her out of the 
patronizing liberality of her superiors. 

‘“‘T don’t see why the servants complain,’’ 
said a neighbor to me. ‘‘They can’t 
suffer, because they can’t think. I know, 
because I’ve tried it. I did housework 
once for two weeks, with only a scrub- 
woman to help. I went to bed every night 
in a state of stupefaction and slept without 
adream. I dont’t think I had a mental 
operation as big as my finger nail during 
the whole time.’’ My neighbor was quite 
capable of a wit tinged with cynicism, but 
she spoke a truth, which we must recog- 
nize—that the ‘‘general housework’’ which 
we require our servants to do is stupefying, 
and that American women, including the 
newly imported, are demanding room for 
‘*mental operations.’’ 

The girl who has been through grammar 
school, not to mention high school, is not 
only above all this in her pride, she scorns 
it with her intellect. The same accelerated 
evolution that has transformed the tradi- 
tional housewife into a human being has 
also expanded her servant. In the posses- 
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sion of personality and the insistence upon 
independence she is no whit behind her 
former mistress. She must still work, but 
she will work only a stated and reasonable 
number of hours, she will live in her own 
home and have her own social life, she will 
be called Miss or Mrs. Someone, and her 
labor must be rewarded by aregulated wage 
and by respect, not by another woman’s 
favors. 

‘‘Why should workingwomen shun do- 
mestic service,’’ said a weary haunter of 
employment bureaus, ‘‘when we offer them 
good homes and more money than they can 
earn in any other way?’’ We offer them 
much—our self-respect at times—but never 
that dearest thing, for which we ourselves 
gayly brave misunderstanding and condem- 
nation—autonomy. .. . 

But to what end prepare ourselves for di- 
recting and equip our houses for scientific 
service if there are no laborers? 

There are so many women crowding into 
other occupations—typewriting, selling over 
counters, ‘‘waiting’’ in restaurants, run- 
ning sewing-machines, doing all sorts of 
manufacturing—that wages are kept close 
to starvation point; the whole industrial 
world is profoundly disturbed and society 
threatened with grave dangers because of 
them. Can we not attract some of these 
women into our homes—to their advantage 
as well as to ours? We have been told 
many times and very definitely the reasons 
why they shun us. There are only three: 

Long hours. 

No home life. 

Social stigma. 

These objections must be nullified. At 
present they are perfectly reasonable. Take 
the first one. In most houses in the suburbs 
the hours of a maid-of-all-work or of acook 
are from 6.30 a. m. to 8.30 p. m.—fourteen 
hours. The mistress who assures her one 
hour to herself every dayis exceptional and 
apt to be pleasantly conscious of her mag- 
nanimity. In many a house it often hap- 
pens that the last dish is not wiped and 
put away before half-past ten or eleven 
o'clock. The workingman fights with voice 
and vote for an eight-hour day; we are 
amazed that women are not willing to be 
at work, or at least subject to call, for 
fifteen or sixteen hours. 

In order to establish satisfactory hour 
schedules employers must make some sacri- 
fices. We must learn to be regular and 
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punctual at meals and to serve ourselves, 
or to recompense the extra labor when we 
are forced to vary. We must put away the 
idea that it is desirable to have our dinners 
served at 8 o’clock or later, and to sit 
at table until 10, unless we are able to pay 
men cooks and waiters to work into the 
night. We must renounce the services of 
a maid in the evening. The habit of being 
served far beyond our needs is silly and 
enervating. It does not belong toa democ- 
racy. Surely any healthy family can open 
its own door, light its own gas, and uncover 
its beds. 

The other two difficulties should vanish 
together. The third is the result of the 
second. It is because she ‘‘lives out’’— 
has no place where she is not under com- 
mand—that the house servant is despised. 
The poorest, dowdiest, most starved factory 
girl, though under strictest orders during a 
definite number of hours, is her own mis- 
tress after 6 o’clock. We must abolish 
the word ‘‘servant,’’ substituting ‘‘house- 
worker,’’ perhaps, or finding a better; and 
we must release these houseworkers 
Their living 
with us as inferior aliens—among us, but 
not of us—is demoralizing to all concerned. 

The women with whom I have ventured 
upon discussion of this point are scarcely 
willing to consider it. They dismiss it 
with a final—‘‘Impossible. They must 
certainly live in our houses as they always 
have done.’’ Men’s helpers used to live in 
their houses, and their wives and daugh- 
ters had to cook for them. Men have 
changed all that. It is not impossible, for 
I have tried the system thoroughly, and 
have been well satisfied with the results. 
At the present time my cook lives with us, 
because I had the opportunity to secure a 
very superior woman by taking her and 
her little daughter into the house; but for 
two years, in a smaller home, I had a gen- 
eral houseworker who came by the day, and 
in the larger house which we now occupy, 
and where I keep two helpers, I have, until 
recently, followed the same plan. 

Suppose that I have two helpers coming 
in by the day. We breakfast at half-past 
seven. This very light meal I prepare my- 
self, taking the time while the cereal and 
coffee are cooking to make my daily inspec- 
tion and give my orders. The cook 
arrives at 8 o’clock, and leaves at 8 in 
the evening—often earlier. She has an 


promptly, at a given hour. 
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hour at noon to eat and rest, and as much 
as two hours in the afternoon at her own 
disposal. The women have the use of a 
room with a dressing-case in it to comb 
their hair and change their clothes. When 
one is going somewhere with her ‘‘gentle- 
man friend’’ in the evening, he may call 
for her and find her ready. The two favor 
each other in the way of taking turns in 
washing the dinner dishes alone, so as to 
give one an early release. They lock the 
back door on the inside when work is done, 
and go out through the front door, never 
failing to stop at the library to say ‘‘good- 
night’ to me if Iam there. As we liye in 
a suburban village, I allow each girl a day 
off every other Thursday. Each has a va- 
cation of a week in July or August. Dur- 
ing these two weeks we dine at a boarding 
house. On Thursday evenings the maid 
who remains on duty serves a light supper 
with a cold meat. On Sunday we serve a 
cold dinner, and both are dismissed for the 
afternoon, not to return until Monday 
morning. 

The women so employed by me have 
been so well satisfied that the second girl is 
still with me, and the former cook has used 
every possible method of persuasion to in- 
duce me to take her back. That the maids 
themselves were all that could be desired I 
can not truthfully say; but they were quite 
as competent as those my neighbors are 
able to secure, and they were con/ented. 

‘*But’’—I hear the chorus—‘‘so few 
women who work out have homes to go to. 
They come from long distances, from the 
city, from Germany, from the North Pole; 
and when they have homes near us, they 
are such places as we do not wish to be in 
daily communication with; to say nothing 
of the fact that the women would simply 
feed their entire families from our kitchens.’’ 

Does not this objection show conclusively 
that we have not the right grade of women 
to prepare the food we eat and keep dirt 
and consequent disease out of our houses? 
Most of the helpers we employ are barely 
intelligent enough to perform the simplest 
manual labor. But if we made it possible 
for them to do housework and still preserve 
their personality and retain the respect of 
“‘the other girls,’’ would not a better class 
of young women enter the field? The 
trouble is not in the character of the work 
itself; women wait upon us and cook for 
us in the department store restaurants 
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without losing caste. It requires brains, 
some education, a pleasant aspect, and 
good manners to be a worthy domestic 
worker. 

The objection, often made, that it is 
hard for women to go back and forth in all 
weathers will not hold an instant, since 
women everywhere go to business very 
regularly without reference to weather. 
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I insist that my girls shall equip them- 
selves suitably for stormy days, and, in all 
the time they have been in my employment, 
only one day has been missed by each on 
account of bad weather. 

That many have not homes to go to at 
night is another matter, and a very serious 
one. But the difficulty can be overcome, 
if we will work together to that end. 





TIMELY THOUGHTS. 


‘‘Hail to labor! Organize and stand to- 
gether.’’— Wendell Phillips. 


‘*Thank God we have a system of labor 
where there can be a strike. Whatever the 
pressure, there is a point where the work- 
ingman may stop.’’—/President Lincoln in 
a speech at Hartford, 1860, referring to the 
New England shoe workers’ great strike. 


‘IT look to the trade unions as the prin- 
cipal means for benefiting the condition of 
the working classes.’’-—7horold Rogers 


(Prof. of Political Economy, University of 
Oxford). 


The trade unions are the reflects in or- 
ganized, crystallized form of the best 
thought, activity, and hopes of the wage- 
workers. They represent the aggregate ex- 
pression of discontent of labor with existing 
economic, social, and political mis-rule. 
The trade unions are exactly what the 
wage-workers are, and can be made exactly 
what they may please to make them. Ac- 
tive or sluggish; keen or dull; narrow or 
broad-gauged, just as the members are in- 
tellectual or otherwise. But, represent as 
they may either of these alternatives, the 
trade union is the best form of organiza- 
tion for the toilers to protect their present 
interests, as well as to work out their sal- 
vation from all wrong. 

In politics we shall be as we always have 
been, independent. Independent of all par- 
ties, regardless under which name they may 
be known. The only interest we shall have 
in either is their real, not merely their 
avowed, attitude toward labor. We shall 
endeavor to aid in exposing the folly of 
being a union man 364 daysin the year 
and failing to remember the union .man’s 


duty on election day. But we shall unqual- 
ifiedly oppose the attempt to impress the 
thought upon the workingmen that so long 
as they ‘‘vote right’? on one day in the 
year, they may be remiss in their member- 
ship and all their other duties every other 
day in the year. 


‘‘Attacked and denounced as scarcely 
any other institution ever has been, the 
unions have thriven and grown in the face 
of opposition. This healthy vitality has 
been due to the fact that they were a genu- 
ine product of social needs—indispensable 
as a protest and a struggle against the 
abuses of industrial government, and inevi- 
table as a consequence of that conscious- 
ness of strength inspired by the concentra- 
tion of numbers under the new conditions 
of industry. They have been, as is now 
admitted by almost all candid minds, in- 
struments of progress. Not tospeak of the 
material advantages they have gained for 
workingmen, they have developed power- 
ful sympathies among them, and taught 
them the lesson of self-sacrifice in the in- 
terest of their brethren, and, still more, of 
their successors. They have infused a new 
spirit of independence and _ self-respect. 
They have brought some of the best men 
to the front, and given them the ascend- 
ency due to their personal qualities and 
desirable in the interests of society.’’— 
John K. Ingram, LL. D. 

‘*‘No wage-earner is doing his full duty 
if he fails to identify his own interests with 
those of his fellow-workmen. The obvious 
way\to make common cause with them is to 
join a trade union, and thus secure a posi- 
tion from which to strengthen organized 
labor and influence it for the better.’’— 
Ernest Crosby. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The necessity of frequently restating your facts—there’s a subject on which 
a volume might be written by any person who has 
ORGANIZED had a few years of experience with the dull, the 
LABOR'’S ATTITUDE ‘ 
MISREPRESENTED. perverse, the fanatical, the careless, the selfish, who 
constitute so considerable a percentage of mankind. 
And then, with a little more experience, the one who has written his first 
book on the subject may easily have the material for a second, supplied in 
the course of his occasional contact with the well-intentioned element in 
society who err—because it is human. 

So often has the position of organized labor relative to certain economic 
problems been the subject of exposition by its adherents and advocates that 
professional teachers of the general public might reasonably be expected to 
refrain at least from describing its attitude on these problems as just the 
reverse of what it is. But men of standing are every week doing that very 
thing. 

In a recent lecture Dr. Lyman Abbott—whom we admire as meaning 
to do much good work in an erring world—permitted this balanced but 
blundering sentence té escape him: ‘‘In industry the right of laborers to 
organize is denied by capitalists and the right of capitalists to organize is 
denied by laborers.’’ It seemed to us that this was the one salient expres- 
sion in the doctor’s whole discourse—and it is dead wrong. Nowadays, 
every branch of organized labor is only too happy when its employers get 
together. Laborers know that once their bosses can summon the face to 
look upon one another in council, in presence of the public, those with the 
meanest faces, trying to hide the cognizance of their base practices toward 
their employes, will as a rule keep quiet and let those who can with con- 
sistency speak up to the level of public expectations of employing-class 
duty. Besides, a common understanding among employers is sometimes 
economically beneficial. The justly disposed among them shame their 
opposites. Consequently, unfair competition is discountenanced. But the 
principal good reason why laborers like ‘‘capitalists’’ to come together is 
that the latter organization usually leads to a trade agreement with the 
laborers. A trade agreement stands for industrial peace. 

We find this passage in an editorial in the /ndependent—an excel- 
lent periodical, usually careful to conscientiousness in dealing with labor 
topics: 

The opposition of labor organizations to any extended training that would possibly 
bring about a larger amount of competition in the trades was supposed to be a fixed policy, 


but a wiser counsel seems to have prevailed, and the conviction of all classes that we 
must thrive together or lapse together is prevailing. The American Federation of 
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Labor has indorsed industrial training under State auspices, and has placed itself 
strictly in accordance with the desires and aims of the State educational departments. 
It has now gone farther and petitioned the United States Bureau of Labor to undertake 
an exhaustive study of the conditions and the outlook of industrial education in the 
United States. The department at Washington has responded promptly, and announced 
its desire to secure som: ra lical changes, favoringa better training of our young people 
along the lines of hand work. 

We question seriously whether evidence can be brought forward to 
show that in any occupation a considerable body of American trade unionists 
has ever opposed the training of youths up to the number that would keep 
the market fairly supplied on the average. 

The policy of American trade unionism as an institution toward ap- 
prentices has been on the whole to admit a fully sufficient number to supply 
the market. But as to the sort of training referred to in the editorial of our 
friend the /ndependent, we submit that the policy of aiding the youth of 
our country in the manner indicated has been maintained so long that 
reference to asupposed contrary policy is now much out of place—and time. 
The amount of work that has been done in recent years by American 
Federation of Labor committees on behalf of the industrial education of our 
country’s youth has not been equaled by the efforts of any other social 
element. 

To cite any one source as that in which the assertion originated that 
recent advances in railroad passenger rates were necessary on account of 
the rise in the employes’ wages would hardly be possible. The statement 
took form in many an honest daily paper that is seeking fair play for the 
railroads. But an example of how little of a foundation there is for laying 
the whole blame on the employes is found in some examination of the point 
made by a correspondent of a New York daily newspaper with reference 
to the New Haven railroad. His conclusions were: Total augmentation of 
commuters’ and through rates annually, $2,000,000; total increase of em- 
ployes’ wages, $500,000; increased profit to the company, $1.500,000. And 
yet, no doubt, passengers every day tell trainmen: ‘‘It was you fellows who 
put up the price of our tickets.’’ In vain the trainmen will restate what 
part they have had in the matter and what part the railroad managers. 

Charles M. Schwab, both genial and devout in character, the other 
day approved, in the abstract, proposals for bettering conditions in the 
steel trade. But—he vouched for it—the cases in which men worked seven 
days a week twelve hours a day were not numerous! ‘‘On the contrary, 
the pay-roll of the Bethlehem Steel Company for January last showed that 
one out of every four men in the plant worked in occupations regularly 
requiring twelve hours a day for seven days a week’’—so writes an un- 
doubted sociological authority in correcting Mr. Schwab, whose contemp- 
tuous contradictions of the ‘‘labor agitators’’ who aided in the revolt at his 
works are fresh in the public mind. 

Curiously, the New York 7imes, notwithstanding all that the AmEri- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST has printed condemning the South Bethlehem works, 
spoke of the inconsistent course of the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor in attacking the United States Steel Corporation for the bad treat- 
ment of its employes, while not having anything to say against the Schwab 
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works. We suppose we shall have to ‘‘tell it again’’—and again and 
again—pretty much all that story of slaughter and of other misdeeds at 
South Bethlehem, in order to have our own arraignment of Schwab finally 
reach some of the ‘‘great, live newspapers.’’ 

Of course, we are undisturbed in our equanimity on reading in one of 
the patriotic Mr. Kirby’s recent tirades this deviation from exactitude: 
‘Young Americans, or American workmen, who have been tainted with 
the fallacies of Socialism or the pernicious example of Samuel Gompers 
and John Mitchell in defying our courts,’’ ete. . . . Our position on 
this point, made public on many occasions, ought not to be misstated even 
by an opponent so rabid as Mr. Kirby. Why can’t men see facts as they 
are? That is, big, obvious, indubitable facts, verifiable on the slightest 
investigation? 

Another of Mr. Kirby’s very recent utterances is this, speaking of the 
National Civic Federation: 

It soon developed, however, that the affairs of the organization were being man- 
aged in the interests of the American Federation of Labor, and Samuel Gompers, its 
vice-president, promptly became its commander-in-chief, and with Mitchell and Easley 
as aide-de-camps proceeded to shear and trim the lambs for their snug repose in the 
bellies of the lions. 

But this idea is scouted by the Socialists, who declare that organized 
labor in being ‘‘Civic Federationized’’ is also being ‘‘paralyzed,’’ ‘‘anes- 
theticised,’’ or ‘‘hypnotized.’’ Meantime, the American Federation of 
Labor opinion in the matter is simply that it is well to systematize neces- 
sary conference with employers. 

When it comes to the volcanic volumes of criticism the press of our 
Socialist brothers belches forth against us, one may pick out in every 
column the most genuine example of fact perversion. Here’s one from the 
Cleveland Citizen: ‘‘According to Mr. Gompers the Socialists of Europe are 
pessimists and a stumbling block in the way of all measures for bettering 
the present lot of the workers.’’ Well, well! After all the praises we have 
written of the Socialists—in Europe! And here is our own philosophic Mr. 
Hunter citing for proof against us some one writing from Berlin that the 
German trade unionists are usually Socialists and saying of ourselves: ‘‘None 
so blind as those who will not see.’’ Whereas, the fact is that in our letters 
from abroad, in our book, in our speeches, in this magazine, we have con- 
tinually, consistently, reiteratingly testified that the democratic working 
classes of Germany have at present no other outlet for their political 
demands than the Social Democratic party. We wonder what the politi- 
cian Socialists of America want us to say. 

Finally, on this matter of politics. Before usas we write is quite a heap 
of clippings announcing in various forms of big headings and ingeniously 
phrased articles in substance what the Fitchburg (Mass. ) Sen#ine/ editorially 
clothes in these words: ‘‘While Samuel Gompers, head of the American 
Federation of Labor, is said to favor the entrance of organized workers into 
politics, many thoughtful men in and out of labor unions are opposed to 
the formation of a strictly labor party.’’ And this, whereas East, West, 
North, and South, not only ourselves but all the officials of the American 
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Federation of Labor and the international unions to it affiliated have regu- 
larly, unvaryingly, unintermittently declared that, as authorized by our 
conventions, we are as trade unionists not partisan to a party, but partisan 
to principles, and have no authority or expectation or ambition to form a 
national party under the present conditions of sentiment in organized labor’s 
ranks. But practically all of labor’s prominent representatives are advanc- 
ing, so far as possible, on every occasion, the fundamental political ideas 
that relate to the rights of labor. 

In addition, we have to say that doubtless tomorrow morning, on the 
busy marts of men, on the Rialto, in clubs, hotels, factories, and churches, 
talkers and writers will renew saying things about organized labor and its 
representatives as far from the truth as language can be commanded to 
clothe error. 





We publish this month some of the very best of current thought on pressing 
social questions relating to working women. The story of 

GOOD WORK ow the Illinois ten-hour law for women was obtained from 

FOR WOMEN 

BY WoMEN. the legislature and secured through the courts is of striking 
interest to both men and women in all the other States, and 

the readableness is enhanced by the straightforward manner of its author, 

Alice Henry. Her heart was in that work. 

Miss Jane Addams’ address as president of the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Conference of Charities and Correction is of unusual significance as a sign 
of the times. The old attitude of the almoner to the pauper has been 
abandoned by the charity organizations. No longer is the perfunctory 
charity monger in the pulpit to touch lightly the pockets of smug self- 
satisfaction in the front pews in order to drop a dole to the beggars clamor- 
ing at the church door. No more is the benevolent society maintained by 
donations from the wealthy merely ‘‘to helpthe poor to help themselves.’’ 
Not too much is to be expected from slum mission, college settlement, or sea- 
side vacation rest. The conception of social remedies has changed in the 
minds of the agents of the various wealth-endowed institutions who in trying 
“to reach and help the wretchedly poor have found themselves among the 
masses, tosee the latter ahead of them and their employers both in the habit 
of giving and of discussing the fundamental principles of social justice. 
Charity has its place; justice has its place. The greater the play for justice, 
the less the possibility of any play for charity. Miss Addams gives us the 
well-considered views of a fine, healthy mind as to the processes by which 
charity in this country has come to give precedence to justice as a concep- 
tion of social helpfulness, and her description of the future line of opera- 
tion for the various agencies represented at the conference in St. Louis 
tends to reconcile the mind of the radical with the thought of a charity that 
is wise enough to know its circumscribed limits for undoubted good. Miss 
Addams’ address is a notable contribution to the thought of the time in her 
important subject, and we but perform a duty in giving place in these pages 
to all of it that our space permits. 

The reader who skips Juliet Everts Robb’s article on household help 
will miss some of the most acute observations on this burning domestic 
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topic that have for a long time found their way into print. The author, 
grown tired of hearing well-to-do parlor women whine over the shortcom- 
ings of the overworked kitchen women, has looked with her own sharp 
eyes into the whole question as it is seen in the American home. Her main 
conclusion is that domestic service is slavery. Of course it is, and once 
that fact is clearly seen the observer must know that the system is doomed. 
The mass of intelligent working women have emancipated themselves from 
it, and the hope of the women remaining ‘‘on the job’’ is to find something 
better. As the writer of the article says, the whole question is to be radi- 
cally changed if outside help to the household is to remain a feature of 
our advancing civilization. 

Taken together, these three articles point the way to the changed situ- 
ation of working woman that is coming. She is, as a possible mother, to 
be protected by the State. She is, when a helpless mother, to be nurtured 
with her children by the State. She is, in many respects as a citizen, to 
share in a changed environment, brought about by justice in the State. 
She is, when enslaved in domestic service by her ignorance and poverty, to 
be emancipated by measures that may be promoted by herself, the women 
for whom she works, and the State. 

What part the trade union movement had in developing the thought 
and spirit and activity of and for social justice among women the future 
may fully disclose. For the present we can say that the stimulus for their 


earliest activities was in consequence of the indictments against misery and 
wrong and the declarations of principles formulated and battled for by the 
organized toilers. 





While one of the chief characteristics of mechanics’ or other manual workers’ 
trade unions is that they get along without charters or 
OUR UNION, other legal buttress, it is the leading characteristic of pro- 
NOT YOUR fessional men’s unions that they seek to keep out compet- 
—— itors by surrounding their organizations by legal barriers. 
That the medical fraternity does so is a fact—whether for the better or 
worse of the community is not the question here. Now, what frequently 
puzzles the wage-working trade unionist is the peppery way in which their 
fee-taking fellow unionists, the medicos, rattle off stale arguments against 
organized labor. Recently there was an instance of this sort in New York, 
in which a certain Dr. Theodore Potter fumed in print over the matter of 
a trained nurses’ union. He hurled at its members that good old stand-by 
in anti-union polemics, ‘‘dominated by leaders.’’ Dr. Potter got his answer 
a few days later from a member of the Nurses’ Settlement, who thus 
appealed to the public’s good sense as against the doctor’s nonsense: 

In insinuating that nurses’ associations are being used to ‘‘advance the political 
interests and plans of organization politicians,’’ I may say seriously and frankly that 
Dr. Potter is saying what is not true and what is unworthy of his ethics as a physician. 
And I aver that if the record of nurses’ associations and of medical associations in 


respect to the furtherance of political interests could be held up to the public, Dr. 
Potter would be obliged to feel ashamed of himself. If the nurses of an Indiana city 
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have affiliated with the American Federation of Labor there must be some special con- 
ditions endangering their standards of living in that particular place. Such is not the 
usual trend of nurses’ societies. However, I would emphatically dissent from the 
implied contempt of laboring men which Dr. Potter’s remark contains. This failure to 
understand the need of workers to unite for that mutual protection whith is one of the 
first articles of the medical code arises from a narrowness of socia] viewpoint which is 
conspicuous in many medical men asin other specialists who, limited by a specialty, 
fail to grasp the meaning of democracy. 





We bespeak from our readers a sympathetic consideration of the ideas in 
the following letter from the General Secretary of the 
MR.SHAW’S United Society of Christian Endeavor. It will be recalled 


SCHEME OF : ; ee ripe 
CAPITALIZ- that in making editorial comment on Mr. Shaw’s views on 


ING LABOR. _ the possibility of capitalizing labor, we intimated that, while 
the project seemed to us hardly realizable, we should be 
pleased to have the subject further discussed. Mr. Shaw writes us: 


TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, Mass., June 2, 19/0. 

I have read with very great interest your comments on my Out/ook article, ‘‘ Can 
Labor be Capitalized?’’ in the June number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

I am glad that two-thirds of the plan proposed meets with your approval, and feel 
quite sure that the principle involved in the third suggestion would also win your ap- 
proval if we could talk it out in such a conference as you suggest, anc which I should 
most heartily welcome. 

What I am aiming at is the establishment and recognition of the principle that the 
manhood invested in an enterprise is entitled by right, and not by favor, to at least an 
equal share in the division of surplus profits. 

Perhaps my use of the term a “‘living wage’’ was unfortunate as suggesting a mini- 
mum wage barely sufficient to sustain life. That was not my meaning. I believe in the 
trade union in spite of its mistakes, and rejoice in all that it has accomplished in the 
way of increased wages and improved conditions. Let it continue its work with re- 
newed energy along these lines, and lift the scale of wages as high as possible. But 
after this has been done, there will still remain the question of the disposition of surplus 
profits in a well-managed business; and my contention is that in corporations organized 
under the law provision should be made for the just and fair distribution of these profits 
between the labor and the capital invested in the enterprise, instead of giving to capital 
all the surplus profits. 

Under these conditions labor, like capital, would seek the most profitable employ- 
ment, other things being equal; and the standard would be leveled up by the working 
of the law of supply and demand. I am ready to join hands with anybody for the 
elimination of stock-watering, so that the capital shall represent real value; for pub- 
licity of accounts, so that all investors shall have equal information; for a fair rate of 
dividends with protection of the principal, so that capital shall receive a fair return; 
for an honest day’s work by every employe, so that he shall give full value; for as gen- 
erous wages as the business will justify; and then for a fair division of any surplus 
profits between the men and the money invested in the enterprise. 

I believe that a system of wages plus a share of the profits on the basis of the 
wages received is more just than the present system of wages alone, and is more possi- 
ble of realization than the purely co-operative plan, which requires the investment by 
the worker of not only his labor, but also of capital which he may not possess. In my 
article I did not attempt to correct the evils of the tariff or the water-logged corpora- 
tions as they exist at present. What I plead for is the recognition of a new principle in 
the distribution of industrial profits. 

Your point is well taken with reference to the net increase in wages in the Fall 
River factories. The correct figure is 8.24 per cent, not 13.56; and the correction was 
made in the Outlook for May 7. 
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I think I understand the spirit back of the Steel Corporation’s endeavor to place its 
stock in the hands of its employes. Still more canny is the action of the street railway 
companies in some of our cities in placing United States mail-boxes on all their pas- 
senger-cars for the convenience of the public (?). I wonder what will happen in case of 
a strike and the consequent interference with the United States mail. 

I have followed with great interest your devotion to the cause of labor, and should 
be glad to meet you personally, and talk over these matters with you. 

Sincerely yours, Wo. SHAw, General Secretary. 


Mr. Shaw, as a representative of perhaps prevailing present-day 
thought and sentiment in a very large body of progressive citizens, is 
brought by his letter much closer to the trade unionists than has been 
commonly the impression among representatives of organized labor. Our 
recommendation, that he and those for whom he speaks should give due 
credit to trade unionism for its good effects on the lives of the masses of 
wage-earners, he meets in a manner that can only gain our hearty approval. 
Trade unionists themselves are. only too well aware that their movement 
has its imperfections and shortcomings, and they have no quarrel with 
friends who touch judiciously upon the point. Agreement in the main is 
the essential to proceeding together. 

The proceeding in sharing profits that Mr. Shaw wude reduce to 
practice, he states, is to apply to ‘‘corporations organized under the law.’’ 
Really, as a practical thing, some progress toward his ideal will be made 
when stock-watering is eliminated and publicity of accounts established. 
By such measures the community, which signifies largely the wage- 
workers, is protected from being legally plundered, and by that much their 
wages remain in their pockets. Organized labor’s sentiment favors the 
adoption of methods by which Mr. Shaw and his associates may promote 
their plans. We are very glad that Mr. Shaw has come forward with his 
letter. It will have at once a truly practical result in helping to convince 
trade unionists that there is in our land a continually growing sentiment up- 
holding labor organization and its legitimate demands—that is, its demands 
founded on broad and basic American principles. What further results 
Mr. Shaw’s project may have perhaps rests mainly with himself. An active 
brain with a big idea may amnalty be trusted to work out its own oppor- 
tunity. 





We do not think that the daily press of the country has given due publicity 

either to the election of May 17 in Denver or to the refer- 
weees THE endum vote on the constitutional amendment in Oklahoma 
PEOPLE'S on June 10. ‘The results in these two votings have really 
POWER. a profound significance to the nation and the civilized 

world, and yet we may venture to say that few of our 
readers have seen more than bare mention of them in the newspapers they 
read day by day. It is the old story repeated, that while brilliantly-told 
sensation flies by electric propulsion, illuminating facts relating to the fun- 
damental well-being of the people are either suppressed or distorted by the 


ONWARD 
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telegraph or in their full bearings only become public finally through the 
mails. 

What happened in Denver was a genuine political revolution. The 
initiative, referendum, and recall were established in the city on a popular 
vote. Judge Ben. B. Lindsay writes in La Follette’s of the event: 


An amazing thing was that all of the fake amendments gotten up by the machine 
to confuse the voters were defeated by from five to fifteen thousand majority in every 
single instance, showing the greatest intelligence among the voters that has ever been 
shown in an election in this country. All of the candidates on the Citizens’ ticket that 
we campaigned for who were voted for in the entire city were elected over the candi- 
dates of the Democratic and Republican machines, both of which were allied with the 
Denver Union Water Company and the public service corporations in this fight. It is 
reported that they have spent over $400,000. We spent about $1,500 and gave them the 
worst drubbing they ever received in the history of Denver. The poor old ‘‘Beast’’ has 
gone limping to cover. The Denver Express, the News, and the 7imes fought with us. 
It is the most hopeful sign of our politics for the past ten years. 

The result of the popular vote in Oklahoma we have already noticed. 
Asa matter of newsit is, of course, rather late to bring up the subject again, 
but as a matter for knowledge and reflection, in order to fit themselves for a 
complete exercise of their powers as citizens, our readers may well study 
the Oklahoma voting at their opportunity in the public libraries or through 
their trade uniou organs. As a part of the record in this victory for the 
people, we print the following: 

WasHInctTon, May 20, 19/0. 
Mr. J. LUTHER LANGSTON, Secretary-Treasurer, Oklahoma State Federation of Labor, 
Box 1006, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The invitation extended to me by the Oklahoma State 
Federation and several other friends of the cause to visit your city, was as you know 
taken under very serious consideration by me, and I withheld a definite answer in the 
hope that I could goto Oklahoma to aid in the effort to maintain your magnificent 
State constitution intact from hostile influences. 

No one pretends that the State constitution is a perfect document, and as time goes 
on circumstances may arise by which changes in the interest of the people’s welfare 
may be necessary, but when the necessity arises the constitution should be amended by 
its friends rather than those who by subtle means would undertake to drive a wedge 
into that great document of human rights. History has demonstrated that the oppo- 
nents of freedom, liberty, and justice do not disclose their full purpose. Their tactics 
are to insidiously and under the guise of friendship urge the practicability of a scheme, 
and then if successful, entrenched with their new found power, become defiant and 
domineering. 

The constitution of Oklahoma is the greatest written instrument of human freedom 
and justice existing in any State of this or any other country, and it should have an 
opportunity of a longer period than it has had to demonstfate any defects which it may 
contain. 

The magnificent development in every field of human activity, agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial, financial, social and moral, of the people of Oklahoma since the adop- 
tion of the constitution, demonstrates beyond question that there is not now a serious 
obstacle to the further development of all things contributing to their welfare. 

I have a particular pride in Oklahoma’s people, her statehood, and her constitu- 
tion. It was my pleasure to be helpful in the fight which General Weaver made for 
the lands to be thrown open to settlers and to fight in the contest for statehood, as well 
as in the framing and adoption of the constitution. In recognition of such assistance 
as I was able to render, the Constitutional Convention presented me with the pen with 
which that instrument was signed, but far better than personal pride is the fact that the 
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supreme law of your State, its constitution, is a tribute to the conception of justice and 
love of liberty which the constitution declares and guarantees. May I indulge in the 
earnest hope that the men of farm and field and honest business, will arouse and assert 
themselves, that the constitution of Oklahoma shall be preserved undefiled from its 
would be despoilers. 
With best wishes, I am, fraternally yours, SAMUEL GompPERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





What we shall do with our ex-President is a question upon which our dis- 
tinguished union busters, Mr. Post and Mr. Kirby, have 
separated. Mr. Post wants T. R. to become the head of 
a new-style labor organization, with a salary of $100,000; 
Mr. Kirby wants the formation of a new political party, whose aim shall 
be to suppress T. R. The vaporings of these two lime-light seekers during 
the last month have attracted some amused public attention as they posed 
in public print in support of their respective buggy notions. Mr. Kirby’s 
third party may safely be consigned to the limbo of silly season stillbirths. 
But to labor men of experience Mr. Post’s new labor organization is ‘‘worth 
while,’’ even should T. R. and the hundred thousand be left out. Brother 
Post says he has caught and tamed a once-upon-a-time wild railroad organ- 
ization ‘‘leader,’’ and has him at the job of organizing Battle Creek yellow. 
No more strikes, no more lockouts, enforced idleness of any kind; no more 
boycotts, violence, or ‘‘highly-paid agitators!’’ Supervising Organizer 
Post has already thrown open the doors of his own factory to this new de- 
horned union, and he reports, ‘‘Many of my men have joined.’’ Besides, 
he went about in Battle Creek inducing employers to let their men become 
members. Philadelphia has responded with some car workers, and Denver 
is coming in with ‘‘a labor body!”’ 

Upon our word, the prospects for unionism are brighter than ever when 
such men as Post set about getting union raw material together and patting 
it into the first rough semblance of the finished article. Tell us, Organizer 
Post, can you point us out anywhere on the face of this globe any body of 
wage-workers organized in a benevolent society, or otherwise, who have 
not finally exerted on their employers the pressure of trade unionists, or 
become a straight-out union, or who have not been kept by their em- 
ployers from joining the union movement only through wages and condi- 
tions maintained about the level of union rates by outside union agitation? 

The day Mr. Post’s non-union union calls for mediation and the expres- 
sion of public opinion regarding their wages, hours and conditions—these 
being the methods of the proposed organization, as prescribed by Mr. Post— 
look out for what is always in the background in such a case, namely, the 
possibility of a walk-out and a merging of yellow into white unionism. 
Mr. Post expects that under the favorable condition of having T. R. as its 
President, his organization ‘‘ will gain two million members in a year.’’ 
DELIGHTED! In a year or two afterwards the American Federation 
of Labor will have four million members, for it will by that time have 
swallowed the yellow Post union. So brilliant is this prospect that we are 
solemnly inclined to offer T. R. another hundred thousand if he will accept 
Agitator Post’s proposition! 


A $200,000 
PROPOSITION. 
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The advocates of oriental cheap labor for California are finding in a special 
report just issued by the Labor Commissioner of that 
JAPANESE State sufficient material to dash again into the fight to 


TWO -MONTHS- " i 
A-YEAR LABOR throw open the doors for Japanese, if not Chinese, im- 


INCALIFORNIA,. Migrants. Snakes may be killed so that they finally 

die by sundown, and cats may be sent to the hereafter 
by ending all their nine lives, but the argument for far-east hands, 
stomachs and minds as a substitute for American will never entirely die all 
over so long as there is a dollar in it for the Pacific Coast employing land- 
owner or his hired quill-driver, East or West. The New York Journal of 
Commerce, speaking of the Commissioner’s report, spins off this ingenious 
stuff in favor of the Jap: 

The substance of the conclusion is that the chief trouble with this labor is that 
there is not enough of it. For meeting the requirements it is said to be second only to 
that of the Chinese. Owing to the character of the farm industries of California a large 
amount of labor is required for two or three months in the year to which employment 
can not be given on the land for the rest of the time. It has to be capable of independ- 
ent subsistence and ready mobilization, that it may be utilized when wanted and then 
dispensed with. 

It is said to be ‘practically an impossibility’’ to constitute a class of intelligent 
white labor to be employed in this way, while it seems to be an easy matter with the 
Chinese and Japanese. The character of their industry in other respects and their 
frugal and ingenious ways enable them to live in comfort and take this kind of farm 
work when it is to be had, and the fruit growers are finding that the supply is short of 
the demand when the period of harvest comes. It is curious to observe that one of the 
complaints against the Japanese laberers is their effort to get higher wages, which no 
doubt means as high wages as the relation of the supply of their labor to the demand 
for it justifies. These orientals are no more besotted with the ‘‘cheap labor’’ idea than 
others who work, but are desirous of getting all that their labor is worth as determined 
by competition. 

The report of the Commissioner says that the ambition of the Japanese ‘‘to progress 
beyond mere servility to the plane of the better class of American workmen, to own a 
home, to operate industries, to be a master and not a slave,’’ is of the same kind as that 
of European immigrants who compete with him, and ‘‘in line with the ambition of that 
type of American who will not compete with him.’’ But it is said that ‘the moment 
this ambition is exercised the Japanese ceases to be an ideal laborer.’’ That would seem 
to indicate that he tends to assimilate to the American character readily. Evidently 
what California needs is a more versatile labor force, one that can do the work of the 
orchards and vineyards without being dependent upon it or idle when not required for 
it, and these orientals seem to be especially adapted to that need and require only to be 
treated with intelligent humanity to be of great value to the State. 


This sort of talk seems to be written for a generation that does not 
know that California thirty years ago voted about one hundred to one 
against Chinese labor, which has most of the economic characteristics of 
that of the Japanese. Trouble enough was had with the Chinese at the 
early stage of their fortunes, when they worked for wages a half or a quar- 
ter of those of white men. But the real trouble began when they became 
home-seekers and landholders and converted district after district in the 
State into mongolian colonies. 

Every argument put forth for cheap Asiatic farm labor carries with it 
the idea, repugnant to American principle, of a permanent degraded class 
of labor, employed by a permanent well-to-do class, profiting by that labor. 
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When the landholding Californians set out to ask change in the restrictions 
of Chinese or Japanese immigration, they tell Americans in general that 
they have no concern as to how their laborers may get a living when their 
short harvest and fruit-gathering season is over. Nor do they care one jot 
what effect on American labor the presence of the orientals is to have on 
the general labor market the greater part of the year. As for the assertion 
that the Japanese tend to demand wages approximating, or even equaling 
those paid white men, it is but saying that an inexhaustible source of cheap 
labor must be drawn upon in order to keep up the level of the employers’ 
profits, since as each body of the Japanese laborers moves upward in the 
social scale—on their twenty-five to fifty cents a day—it must be abandoned 
by the employers for a cheaper new set. It is plain that this circle of 
alleged facts kills the pro-Japanese argument so far as it is founded on the 
facts as assumed. 

All Americans wish well to the Japanese—in their own country. It is 
to be regretted that grasping employers in California should seek to stir 
up a question that may result in apparently antagonizing American and 
Japanese laborers. 





Much of the daily work of organizers, business agents, and other labor 

officials is carried on systematically, many of these 
oy eee workers for labor performing their duties as though they 

were employes of business houses. With experience in 
the field as organizers or in the office as secretaries, as well as in other 
capacities, labor representatives find the necessity of regarding most of their 
duties as simple work, and as such it is done the better by means of the 
system that is acquired in a trade or profession. 

Organizers, especially, keep not only diaries, to list their engagements 
to come and record those that have been met, but also notebooks in which 
are entered the substance of the interviews they have had with employers 
or others in the course of their daily comings and goings. Those who do 
not write down their facts may afterwards overlook some of the many sig- 
nificant incidents that have taken place inthe course of an organizing cam- 
paign or some of the statements made in their presence by employers. 
What is put into black and white on the spot, or at the first convenient 
moment later, fortifies the memory and renders contradiction the more 
difficult. 

Opponents soon discover during a controversy whether a labor repre- 
sentative is careful, exact, and methodical, or is in the habit of depending 
only on his memory, and consequently prone to forgetfulness or to make 
loose statements. When matters come to a trial in a court, a written 
account of the affair in dispute may be indispensable in order to support 
the union side. Now that the trusts’ industrial managers are constantly 
taking the law into their own hands at the big works and manufacturing 
establishments, it would be well for all employes to get the habit of keeping 
notebooks. 

A record of the causes of accidents, the proceedings by foremen and 
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superintendents after accidents have occurred, the violation of the factory 
and other protective laws, the nature of the methods by which terrorism is 
established over men suspected of unionism by the management—the 
record of such facts covering the country for a single day would shed a 
light on this phase of our civilization. 

But, what is precisely to the point with each individual, one’s own 
notebook may prove to be of important assistance to him in various emer- 
gencies, either with respect to accidents, to organization, or to upholding 
the law. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The way of the transgressor is hard. Now comes the disclosure that 
John Kirby, president of the Dayton Manufacturing Company, who is also 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers, has been arrested 
at his home in Dayton, Ohio, on July 12 for violating the Child Labor Law. 
State Factory Inspectors S. E. May and P. J. Curley, of Dayton and Cleve- 
land, respectively, responsible for the enforcement of the law to prevent the 
exploitation of young and innocent children by avaricious employers, made 
the investigation and secured from the court the warrant for Mr. Kirby’s 
arrest. Yes, this is the same Mr. Kirby who prates about his virtues as a 
law-abiding citizen. Yes, this same Mr. Kirby, the union hater, the ‘‘union 
buster.’’ There’s a reason. 





And yet comes another! Broughton Brandenburg, who, as the agent 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, about three years ago sought 
first to bribe and then to assassinate the characters of the active men in 
the American labor movement. This Brandenburg later attained notoriety 
both on account of his alleged Grover Cleveland interview and his family 
affairs, was arrested July 13, in New York City charged with passing a 
worthless check for $50. 

The complainant is Hugh J. Logan, Jr., a newspaper man and magazine 
writer. On Saturday, July 9, Brandenburg told Logan that he had just 
closed a deal. F. P. Steger, the editor of Short Stories, he said, had agreed 
to accept a series of detective stories from him. 

Steger, who, he said, was very favorably impressed with the story he 
had shown him, entitled ‘‘The Mystery of the Wrinkled Face,’’ had given 
him his check for $50. Mr. Logan, when Brandenburg asked him to cash 
the check, went to the Press Club and introduced Brandenburg to John A. 
Reilly, who has a cafe in the basement. Reilly cashed the check. The 
Fifth National Bank said Mr. Steger had no account there. 


Logan met Brandenburg. Brandenburg told him he thought Steger 


acted queerly when he gave him the check. Then Logan went to see Mr. 
Steger. The editor told him he had never seen Brandenburg until Satur- 
day, when he brought him ‘‘The Mystery of the Wrinkled Face.’’ He 
thought it was a good story, and told him so, but he did not advance any- 
thing. While they were talking Brandenburg was announced. Logan 
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telephoned for a policeman. Brandenburg said he had been hard pressed, 
and had been deceiving his wife about his circumstances. The forged 
check had seemed his only hope. 
So here’s another one of that virtuous and patriotic combine, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, who for the good of the people, for 
the freedom of the workers, aim to crush the organized labor movement. 
° These ‘‘Union Busters’’ are a sorry lot and usually run to seed—or worse. 
There’s a reason. 





The recent notable successes of trade unionism will be the keynote of 
the September issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. This Labor Day 
number will be highly useful for propaganda purposes. It ought to have 
an unusually large circulation. Its contents will be facts—not opinions, or 
prophecies, or abstract arguments. It will be of use throughout the com- 
ing year, not only to the officials of trade unions, but to every member who 
would strengthen his faith and seek to impart the knowledge of his cause 
which must gain new members. Unions or individuals who wish extra 
copies of the September—Labor Day—issue should send in their orders 
early. 





Labor Sunday—the Sunday preceding Labor Day—will be observed 
generally this year and in future years throughout the United States. This 
because of the American Federation of Labor declaration for the observance 
of that day. The numerous letters recently received at American Federa- 
tion of Labor headquarters from ministers is an assurance that interest in 
the idea of giving especial attention to the cause of labor from the pulpit 
one day in the twelvemonth is widespread. Our readers are urged to try 
to bring about an understanding in their respective districts with represen- 
tatives of the church so that ministers will make addresses that may attract 
trade unionists to the churches in large numbers for the day. Ministers 
should say what they think on the occasion in order that their trade union 
hearers may put the right estimate as to where the church stands on the 
question of the organization of labor. The more this subject is discussed 
the better will it be for labor. Union ethics are sound. 

























Now for Labor Day. 









Organize! Organize! Organize! 








Organize! Unite and Federate! 







So long as there is one wage-worker a non-unionist, the duty is to 
bring him into the fold. That duty is not anothers, but yours. 
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A LETTER OF PROTEST TO THE SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


801-9 G st. N. W., June 7, 7970. 

Str: An appalling state of affairs which for 
some time past has been existing in the Territory 
of Hawaii has been brought to my atténtion. 

I understand that your Department is now in- 
vestigating the facts reported to you through a 
petition presented to you on behalf of over 1,000 
Russian peasants lured into the Hawaiian Terri- 
tory by the sugar planters of the islands actin 
under the cover of the Hawaiian Territorial Boar 
of Immigration. 

Taking advantage of the provision of section 6 of 
the act of Congress of 1907, referring to the pro- 
hibition of Contract Labor Law, whereby the 
States and Territories under the jurisdiction of the 
United States are exempted from punishment for 
advertising in foreign countries, the sugar planters 
of the islands procured the passage of an act by 
the Hawaiian Territory on the 22d of March, 1909, 
whereby they have permitted themselves to be 
taxed a special 2 per cent on incomes under the 
high sounding title, ‘‘To promote the conserva- 
tion and development of the natural resources of 
the Territory through immigration and other 
means.’’ * 

Prior to the passage of said act a public hearing 
was called by the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the two houses of the Hawaiian legislature. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee was Mr. 
Fairchild, who at the time was, and I believe still 
is, the manager and part owner of Colonel Spald- 
ing’ssugar plantation. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives was Mr. 
Robert Shingle, president of the Water House 
Trust Company, and well known to be heavily in- 
terested as owner of sugar plantations. The presi- 
dent of the Senate, Mr. W. O. Smith, is the secre- 
tary of the Sugar Planters’ Association. 

Under the above personne! it was but natural 
that notwithstanding the strong opposition 
against the passage of said act, led by ex-Governor 
George R. Carter, the act was passed under the 
high pressure brought about by the owners of the 
plantations, who at the hearing openly declared 
that they were in urgent need of importing alien 
labor for their plantations, and were perfectly 
willing to pay for importation of such labor, but 
that they could not do under the acts of Congress 
unless the territorial act be passed. : 

Pending the passage of the act above referred to, 
negotiations were conducted with a Russian agent 
in Harbin, Siberia, concerning the importation of 
Russian peasants for the Hawaiian sugar planta- 
tions, and with this in view the act passed on 
March 22, 1909, under section 6, distinctly pro- 
vided that the act shall be in effect from the date 
of its approval, and relate retrospectively to give 
Sull effect to the provisions therein contained with 
respect to taxes for the first taxation period there- 
under, and under section 3 it is provided that the 
first taxation period under the act shall. be the 





year immediately preceding the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1909, during which first period the tax was 
to be one per cent, which was to be payable in full 
on or before November 15, 1909. 

It is self-evident that that act, as passed and 
worded, was carefully planned to cover the ex- 
pense of importation of the first gang of 300 Rus- 
sian peasants, whose passage was prepaid from 
Harbin to Honolulu, and who were brought to 
Honolulu at the end of October, 1909. 

The Board of Immigration of the Hawaiian 
Territory has established a regular office at the 
city of Harbin, where the peasants are recruited 
through alluring pamphlets and emissaries promis- 
ing luxurious employment on the islands, with 
representations that men were able to earn as 
much as from $40 to $45 a month. 

The people were promised houses with heat, 
electric light, and even furniture, all free of 
charge, and with an acre plot of ground fit for 
gardening. The house and plot were to become 
the property of the men after three years, or in 
lieu of such ownership they were to receive $300 
in cash. 

Evening schools, free hospitals, half of regular 
wages in case of sickness, free railroad fares to 
and from the dwellings and places of work, free 
elementary schools for children, all these great 
advantages were solemnly promised both in the 
negotiations with the men and the printed pam- 
phlet spread broadcast. 

With such great allurements the contest for the 
privilege of being taken from Russian Siberia to 
the Hawaiian Islands was so great that within the 
last year over 1,000 Siberian peasants, men 
and women, were brought into the Hawaiian 
Islands, and immediately upon their arrival were 
distributed among the planters upon the four 
islands mainly operated by the sugar planters. 

Instead of all the comforts above described, the 
people found wooden shanties without roofs, the 
floors made of rough boards set apart with wide 
crevices. The furniture consisted of a few benches, 
a table, and a few beds. Instead of the promised 
electric light, kerosene lamps were to be used, the 
oil to be supplied by the men themselves. The fuel 
consists of the roots of sugar cane, which the men 
were to carry from three to seven miles. 

Coal is a great luxury which is but seldom 
obtainable. 

Instead of the free transportation to and from 
work, the men had to walk to the place of work at 
a distance of five miles, and the time consumed 
was not included in the working day; lateness of 
from five to ten minutes was punished by a deduc- 
tion of a quarter of a day’s pay. The wages are 
$22 a month for men and $13 for women. The men 
are compelled to buy all their provisions in the 
plantation store at such exorbitant prices that they 
exceed the earnings due and they become the 
debtors of the planters. In short the conditions 
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are such as would fully establish a condition of 
peonage. 

After three months of suffering and quiet sub- 
mission, the men, having spent not only their 
scant earnings, but the money they brought with 

_ them, realized from the sale of their real property 
and other belongings at home, revolted; they left 
the plantations and went to Honolulu with a view 
of informing the American Government, through 
its regularly constituted authorities. 

The people looked for work elsewhere, but could 
find none. 

The Governor of the Territory was informed bya 
delegation sent by the men of the unbearable con- 
ditions, but the only answer that they received 
from him was that they were to return to the 

lantations, with a promise to improve the con- 
itions of their life. 

The people on returning to work found no ful- 
filment of any of the promises made, and they 
began to appeal for assistance from the outside 
world. Then they rose in protest. They were 
driven from the plantations. 

Some have found employment working on Jap- 
anese vessels. Hundreds of others were left bread- 
less and homeless, all of them having been driven 
from their shanties, their belongings having been 
thrown out into the open fields, where the men, 
women and children are now roving under the 
open sky, pleading and crying for help. 

They decided to send two delegates to Washing- 
ton. On their way these delegates stopped at the 
Imperial Russian Consulate at San Francisco, and 
they were there assured by the consul that there 
was no necessity for them to go to Washington, 
he advising them to return to Honolulu, having 
referred them to a Russian representative, one 
Kerberg, who, he assured them, would take care 
of their grievances and remedy all wrongs. 

The men returned, but nothing was done for the 
people, and the owners of the plantations evidently 
took another course to drive them into submission. 
It started with the arrest of their three leaders, A. 
Vasilieff, Biloff and Surupoff, who were charged 
with vagrancy and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. Then came ten more arrests for 


alleged vagrancy, and six of the men were sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

At the time Vasilieff was arrested the people 
rose in indignation, demanding an explanation for 
the arrest of their leader, but they were brutally 
attacked by the police, wounding many of the 
men, as well as women and children. 

Rumors have been spread through the press 
dominated by the planters, with a view of over- 
awing the peasants and forcing them into submis- 
sion. The Police Commissioner of Honolulu had 
ordered the police to shoot to kill. 

From the examination of the above it seems very 
clear that a flagrant violation of the contract labor 
provisions of the act of Congress of 1907, sections 
4 and 5, has been continuously and systematically 
catried on by connivance between the authorities 
of the Hawaiian Territory and the sugar planters 
of the islands. No matter how well they seem to 
have covered their overt acts, a thorough investi- 
gation by your department will disclose that the 
passage of the peasants has been prepaid by the 
agents of the Territorial Board of Immigration, 
which is a violation of the law, and from which 
the officials of the Hawaiian Board of Immigra- 
tion are not exempted by the provision of section 
6 of the act of Congress of 1907. 

That the intention of our Government seeking 
protection for American labor shall be so frus- 
trated by our annexed territory, ruled and domi- 
nated by exploiters of labor, will not be tolerated 
by your department, is the sincere hope of Amer- 
ican organized labor, which I have the honor to 
represent. And with this sincere belief, I take the 
liberty of laying the matter before you. 

I trust that immediate steps will be taken by 
your department for the prevention of the con- 
tinuance of the peonage system practiced upon 
our territory, and that those who have bevetelooe 
violated the law will be legally prosecuted for the 
violations of laws by them committed, and that 
legal action will also be taken in behalf of the 
victims of fraud and misrepresentation, pursuant 
to section 5 of the act of 1907. Very respectfully 
yours, SAML. GOMPERS, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,404. 


. District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Jacob Tazelaar. 

District No. I.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, Cal Wyatt, 
H. L. Eichelberger. 


District No. Il.—Southern. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Ohio, 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Thos. 


H. Flynn. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 

Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 

Organizer, John A. Flett. 

District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 

Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizer, M.Grant Hamilton. 

District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 

Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 

Organizer, C. O. Young. 

District No. Vill —Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 


On Compensation, Before the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, February 17, 1910. 


R. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I 
had no expectation of being heard before 
the committee this morning. I had the 
impression that the gentlemen represent- 

ing the opposition to the bill as well as the prin- 
ciple were going tobe heard. I should say, how- 
ever, it seems to me, speaking as a layman, that 
while it may be true that there are some objec- 
tions which may be urged against the principle of 
compensation, upon the grounds of unconstitu- 
tionality, something has got to give way. With 
the great increase in the number of accidents re- 
sulting from modern industry as it is carried on, 
and as it must be carried on if to be carried on 
successfully, and with the constantly increasing 
rapidity with which all work is being done, the 
old concept of the law’s treatment of the injured 
or killed employe will-hardly hold good in our 
day. 

on, to depart fora moment from discussing 
the principles of the legislation suggested to a 
consideration of what is generally understood as 
carelessness of the employe. The carelessness of 
a man in the old-time methods of industry could 
very well be attributed to him, to his own physi- 
cal or mental condition; but today in modern in- 
dustry, and in transportation of men and things, 
the workers must keep up with the swiftest moving 
machinery, and he who does not falls by the way, 
whether it bea machine revolving at the rate of 
25,000 revolutions a minute, or whether it is a rail- 
road train running sixty miles an hour. The law 
may say that a man shall not step upon the train 
or get off while it is in motion; but the modern 
train gets into a station upon a given minute and 
second and must leave within thirty seconds after, 
and all the changes and inspections and coupling 
and uncoupling which has to be made can not be 
done within the time, and men get into the habit 
of making quick time in the performance of their 
duties; they have done it for years; they do it 
quicker every year for a period of years. They 
lose all sense of proportion of the danger, and 
that which in the beginning would be regarded as 
absolute carelessness becomes simply the habit of 
doing a thing swiftly and having it done with. 
Under the law the speed may be regarded as care- 
lessness. In industry and commerce haste is one 
of the incidents of production and distribution 
and transportation. I heard a question asked and 
an answer given whether if the principles of com- 
pensation were enacted into law it would not have 
the effect of limiting the power of contract be- 
tween the employes and employers—common 
carriers. That is only one of those benefits and 
advantages which the workmen do not want and 
which so many of our lawyers want to guarantee 
to us, while we suffer from the denial of some of 
the real rights which are essential to our well- 
being and protection. 





I shall not attempt to deal with figures. Speak- 
ing generally, less than 20 per cent of the 
amounts in which employers are mulcted in dam- 
ages reach the pockets of the injured workmen 
and the families dependent upon the workmen 
killed. I suppose I am within the limits of truth 
when I say that of a hundred million dollars re- 
covered for injuries and death about 50 per cent 
has gone into litigation and fully 30 per cent of 
the remainder, or more, has gone into the pockets 
of attorneys. Apart from the fact that there ought 
to be compensation for injuries that would not 
give the injured employe or the family or de- 
pendents of the employe killed amounts that would 
place them in a position of affluence, it is better that 
they should get something that shall humanely 
take care of them than take the chance of going 
before the courts, for in addition to the possibility 
of their being nonsuited or defeated in their liti- 
gation comes this one thing, and this is an im- 
portant feature. That is, that as soon as an 
employe institutes legal proceedings against his 
employer, the latter feels that it is necessary to 
defend himself, if not in that particular case and 
for the effect upon that one particular case, for the 
influence it will have upon other employes who 
may be injured. And in addition, if the litigant 
be defeated he is not only financially ruined, if he 
ever had anythiug to venture in litigation, but he 
is physically injured and his earning power con- 
siderably limited, and he has made of his former 
employer an enemy, and the man upon whom he 
might have counted in the future for some sort of 
empolyment, for some consideration, has his back 
turned upon him. 

So far as the present bill before your committee 
is concerned, I have not yet had time to makea 
definate statement as to how I should speak in 
regard to it, or how the American Federation of 
Labor, which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, would feel in regard to it. From a cursory 
examination of it, I should say that it enters into 
a great many details, and incorporates schedules 
which might perhaps be left as in some of the 
Continental and English acts, to administrative 
action, to conciliation of the employer and em- 
ploye or their representatives, with an effort to 
agree upon the compensation to which the injured 
worker should be entitled. And if they should fail 
to agree upon the terms of compensation, it might 
be referred to a third—I won’t say disinterested— 
person, but one sufficiently informed upon the 
subject. I believe the present bill does not elimi- 
nate litigation. 

I should say that tbe representatives of labor, 
having had the matter of compensation under con- 
sideration for quite some time, and considerable 
study having been made of it, have a draft of a 
bill which we have not yet asked any Member of 
Congress to introduce. I may say that in the 
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presence of troubles affecting our very existence as 
organized bodies we have been very much more 
concerned in regard to them than even with the 
humane conceptions of a compensation act, and 
that is one, if not probably the most important, 
reason why we have not asked some member of 
Conyress to introduce it. 

Mr. Moon: Now, Mr. Gompers, the gentlemen 
here representing the railroads say they have made 
an examination as to what changes it would bring 
about and what obligations it would impose. You 
say you have not. The committee wants informa- 
tion on that subject. Have you had drawn to your 
attention H. R. 127, which provides for a commis- 
sion to be created? How does a proposition of that 
kind present itself to you in the absence of this 
definite concrete information, which, it seems to 
me now, this committee needs before it can take 
intelligent action? 

Mr. Gompsrs: If the members of the Judiciary 
Coumittee of the House and a like committee of 
the Senate, and a committee probably of laymen 
or students—if the Members of Congress consti- 
tuting this committee possess the power of 
ubiquity, I would say yes; I would favor that com- 
mission. I have some knowledge of the experi- 
ence that Congress has had in regard to commis- 
sion. The Industrial Commission, in which were five 
Members of the House, five of the Senate, and five 
others, citizens of the United States, were ap- 
pointed—a commission of fifteen. The only bil] that 
I know of that that commission drafted, which was 
introduced in the House of Representatives later, 
was the bill to empower the several States to 
make laws excluding the labor of convicts coming 
into competition with citizens of their own State, 
and that bill has not yet even reached the stage 
of being favorably reported. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in 1887 conducted 
an investigation of the conditions of labor. I doubt 
if there are more than two copies in the capital of 
the nation of the five volumes of the reports of 
that committee’s hearing, and not one bill was 
promulgated as a result of it. When Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt was chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House in 1876, he and his com- 
mittee were appointed for the purpose of making an 
investigation into the subject of the failures of 
employers, the conditions of labor, and the causes 
of the then industrial crisis. Not one word of the 
suggestions contained in these reports found its 
expression in an act of Congress. The fact of the 
matter is, that as a rule few members of Congress 
who were not members of the committee have ever 
read anything that the commissions have investi- 
gated further than what they and other citizens of 
the country have read in the newspapers. Here 
and there a studious Member of Congress has been 
able to read them; he has been unable to convince 
his colleagues to study the matter as well as they. 
Suppose this information were obtained by a com- 
mission of that kind. 

Mr. Moon: There is no doubt in the world but 
that its report would be available befcre this com- 
mittee in support of such a bill as this, for instance. 

Mr. GoMPERS: Will you permit me to become 
facetious? If Justice Wright should issue a man- 
damus compelling the members of the committee 
to read the report of the commission I should say 
yes, I am in favor of it. [Laughter.] 

I doubt if Congress will enact in the next six 


months or a year a compensation act that will in- 
clude all workmen. I am sorry to be compelled to 
confess that belief, but I judge from an experience 
of over a quarter of acentury, and for that reason 
I do not think I would be justified in saying that 
the creation of a commission would be impracti- 
cable. At any rate, I would suggest, if I may, that 
Congress should name a specified time within 
which the commission should report. 

Mr. SABATH: It provides for November first 
next. 

Mr. GomMPERS: Mr. Chairman, I asked Mr. 
Holder, one of the Legislative Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, to go to my office 
and get for me a copy of a bill which has been 
considered for more than two years and discussed 
and revised, and had the very critical attention of 
a gentleman who is himself an expert upon the 
subject of compensation, not only in the United 
States but alsoin England, and this bill was ap- 
proved not only by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor at its Jast conven- 
tion in November, 1909, but was referred to a com- 
mittee and reported favorably before its unanimous 
adoption by the convention. I should be glad, if 
you care to haveit, toincorporate itin your record. 

Mr. Moon: We are very glad to get it. 

Mr. GoMPERs: There are several matters in con- 
nection with the inclusion of the seamen in the 
amendment to the British Act of 1906, as to which 
I think I shall be in a position to have the com- 
mittee furnished with data. 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN FINANCES. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 74, 79/0. 
Hon. MICHAEL F. Conry, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SiR: I am advised that the bill, H. R. No. 
2250, introduced in the Sixty- first Congress March 
18, 1909, by Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts, will 
soon be taken up by the House of Representatives 
for consideration and disposition. 

This bill is intended to require the publicity of 
contributions to national and congressional cam- 
paign committees during the campaigns for the 
election of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and President of the United States. 

If this bill should meet with favor by the Con- 
gress, so that the receipts and expenditures are 
published by campaign committees, supplemental 
legislation by the States, looking toward complete 
publicity of campaign expenses would be more 
rapidly secured. All sincere and professed friends 
or advocates of publicity should rally to the sup- 
port of this bill. 

The American Federation of Labor, which in 
this matter I have the honor to represent, feels 
deeply interested in the purpose of this measure. 
That interest has been made acute by the experi- 
ences of the past four years, particularly because 
of the disadvantages under which the men of labor 
are placed when making efforts to secure represen- 
tation in the Congress, because of the fact of the 
immense campaign funds that are raised time and 
time again and used by the interests opposing 
labor. 

It is a strange and anomalous fact, in a country 
like the United States, which is professedly a gov- 
ernment of, for, and by the people, that the Congress 
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of the United States contains but very few men 
who can justly claim that they are the actual bona 
fide representatives per se of the wage-earners of 
the United States. The reason may be asked why 
such a condition prevails. 

It can not be because the intelligence of the 
American workman is less than the intelligence of 
the workmen of other countries; it is not because 
they lack patriotism, nor that they lack in the 
wholesome desire for the promotion and protec- 
tion of their own immediate interests; and, yet, 
there is a dearth of representative workmen in the 
Congress of the United States. 

It is true that men who may be elected to Con- 
gress presume to say that they represent the 
people in their capacity as an entirety; but the 
workmen of our land, in addition to rights and 
interests as citizens, have particular interests to 
safeguard, which should be presented and intelli- 
gently advocated in the law-making body of our 
country. Other interests find their representatives 
without apparent difficulty. Law, finance, manu- 
facture, commerce, all of these have their imme- 
diate representatives and spokesmen, jealously 
guarding the interests of their immediate constit- 
uents. In view of this fact, there must be some 
practical reason for the lack of representation of 
labor by actual labor men. 

For years and years labor has vainly appealed to 
Congress for remedial legislation for relief from 
burdens that it could not provide for itself in the 
economic field. Legislation, therefore, is abso- 
lutely necessary. Our petitions have been placed 
in convenient depositories, so that the congres- 
sional mind might not be troubled. Labor’s rep- 
resentatives have appeared before congressional 
committees and urged the claims of labor—just 
claims which labor makes upon modern society— 
for relief from onerous conditions; and, yet, after 
the most exhaustive hearings these great questions 
have been allowed to die in committee without so 
much as receiving casual report to the Congress 
by the committees. 

Labor’s efforts in the presentation of such need 
for labor’s consideration and rights, as is here 
only briefly outlined, have received the scantiest 
consideration, largely because the committees of 
Congress have been made up with a particular 
view, which is apparent, and that is willful refusal 
to grant necessary progressive legislation de- 
manded by the people of our country. 

To locate the blame for this grievance upon any 
one man or set of men, or merely to use words in 
criticism, would be of little avail in order to secure 
the enactment of the publicity bill herein referred 
to; but a criticism of the system that permits such 
conditions to exist and the endeavor to provide a 
remedy are a duty in which every lover of his 
country can sincerely share. 

During the campaigns of 1906 and 1908, when 
laboring men attempted to remedy the conditions 
concerning which we had been complaining, it 
was found that whenever a more determined effort 
was made in one district of a State than in an- 
other, in that particular district in which labor was 
making an honest open campaign, the corporations 
poured into such districts tremendous secret cam- 
paign funds in order to defeat the very purposes 
for which labor was engaged. It is not necessary 
herein to particularize; this knowledge is common 
to all. 
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When labor engaged in those campaigns it 
solicited from the membership of the organiza- 
tions for the campaign fund, and one of the first 
things was a declaration that no man who had re- 
ceived a nomination or whose election labor advo- 
cated would be permitted to contribute one soli- 
tary penny toward the campaign fund. After the 
campaigns were over detailed financial reports of 
income and expenditures of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor political campaign were issued. 
These reports gave a true account of all moneys 
received and expended for those campaigns. And 
for your further advice, I inclose herewith a copy 
of such reports for the campaigns of 1906 and 1908. 

I believe that the American Federation of Labor 
is the pioneer in the publication of such campaign 
receipts and expenses. I trust that this good 
example may be followed. 

It is possible that we who issued these financial 
reports builded wiser than we knew. They may, 
after all, some time in the future become historical 
documents. 

The purpose of H. R. No. 2250 is intended to 
reach the public conscience and to make the people 
of our land feel the necessity for legislation of this 
character, so that there shall be a greater regard 
among our people for political activity and honesty. 
Unfortunately, the general conception among the 
people concerning politics of today is expressed 
in the words, ‘‘Politics is a dirty game.’’ The en- 
actment of this bill would remove this aspersion. 

There are hosts of men who now avoid politics 
because they refuse to allow their names to be 
bandied about as having participated in the ‘dirty 
political game.’’ 

All earnest lovers of our republican form of gov- 
ernment should co-operate in the passage of a 
measure of this character; a measure that if en- 
acted into a Federal law will act us a stimulus for 
the enactment of equally good and efficient State 
laws. Forthe Congress of the United States to 
set this example without quibble or ambiguity will 
make the spirit of the law go farther than even its 
letter; the result will be far-reaching; it will raise 
the morals of our political life and it will aid in 
eliminating corruption in the political campaigns. 
It will stimulate the earnest political activity of 
the men of labor, the small business men, our 
farmers, and our teachers. 

The members constituting the unions of the 
American Federation of Labor believe in the 
Government of Washington and Jefferson; we 
have faith in the country that gave us Lincoln; 
we believe that we are producing great men today, 
and we want the best of them to occupy the fore- 
most positions in our public life. We want to 
build up character, better character; homes, bet- 
ter homes; we want to do this day by day, and 
every day; and in the performance of our duty to 
help make this country of ours the great ideal 
Republic for all time to come. 

I congratulate you upon the efforts that you 
have made in the advocacy of this national pub- 
licity law. I trust success may attend the effort. 
I hope that when the record vote is taken upon 
this bill in the Congress of the United States, that 
every true lover of liberty will see to it that his 
name is recorded in the column voting ‘‘Yea.”’ 

Yours, very truly, 
SAML. GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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HE course of labor affairs in Great Britain 
during June has been smooth. The prog- 
ress of conciliation and arbitration in trade 
disputes ever becomes more marked, and 
actual outbreaks are few and far between. As has 
already been recorded, the most serious threaten- 
ing labor difficulty, that in the cotton industry, 
has been postponed, and will not come up for settle- 
ment till the beginning of autumn. The sugges- 
tion that the cotton-mill owners postponed the 
lockout because of the period of royal mourning 
is not accepted by the leaders of the cotton trade 
unions. They prefer to consider that the employ- 
ers are choosing the fall and winter for the forcing 
of the reduction in wages, as those seasons of the 
year leave the workpeople more at the mercy of 
the mill-owners. 

Inthe woolen trade two important sections of 
operatives, the willeyers and fettlers, who put in 
the first work on the materials used in the Hud- 
dersfield cloth trade, now work fifty-eight hours a 
week at the rate of 10 cents an hour with an extra 
cent per hour for overtime. They want a fifty-five 
and one-half hour week at the level rate of 12 
cents per hour, and overtime to count as time and 
a quarter. The question has involved nearly a 
thousand operatives and might have spread to 
other towns. It was eventually referred to con- 
ciliation, at the hands of the Labor Department of 
the Board of Trade. 

An important dock strike opened at Newport in 
South Wales and spread to Bristol. The trouble 
arose in connection with ships belonging to 
Messrs. Holder. The strike marked the reappear- 
ance of Tom Mann, the dockers’ leader of years 
ago, who has just returned from Australia. The 
men had refused to accepted the award of an 
agreed-upon umpire. Mann, together with Isaac 
Mitchell, now of the board of trade but until a year 
or two ago, the General Secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, endeavored to bring 
about a peaceful settlement. Their efforts failed 
and for some days a strike involving some thou- 
sands of dockers took place. The Shipping Federa- 
tion endeavored to load with the help of several 
‘‘free’’ laborers, but matters soon became so 
threatening that large numbers of extra police 
were drafted into the strike districts. Then a 
peaceful settlement ensued. This is one of the 
very few temporary failures that the general policy 
of conciliation and arbitration in trade disputes has 
had to record. 

After lasting six months, an important strike of 
lead miners, members of the Gas Workers and 
General Laborers’ Union, at Leadhills, about forty 
miles from Glasgow, has at last been settled. The 
company gave way. The setting wage of under- 
ground miners is to be $5.75 per week. , 

An impetus to the trade union organization of 
women workers in this country has been given by 
a successful strike which has taken place in the 
sewing-cotton trade in Scotland. Refusing an 
order to work on a revised system of rates with 
quicker speed of machinery after having giving 
the new system a fair trial, the young women em- 


ployed in the mills struck. Although none of 
them were trade unionists, Miss Dicks, of the 
National Federation of Women Workers, was 
brought on the scene and soon had the girls or- 
ganized. Eventually 1,500 were idle, and work at 
the mills was suspended. The Board of Trade then 
came along with an offer of arbitration, and a set- 
tlement for three months was effected. The opera- 
tives are assured of full work and the terms agreed 
upon confer an advance in wages. 

Two more injunctions have been obtained against 
trade unions by members with a view to prevent- 
ing the unions from using the general funds, for 
parliamentary purposes. Voluntary funds of 
course, may be raised and these are now the rules 
for British trade unions. The government is, how- 
ever, considering whether it will grant facilities 
for the Labor party’s bill, providing for a reversal 
of the Osborne judgment and establishing the right 
of trade unionsto use their general funds for 
political purposes. There is a general impression 
that an attempt will be made to meet the wishes 
of Labor’s parliamentary representatives. 

The Labor party in the House of Commons re- 
gards the new Budget as inoffensive. It welcomes 
the new provision that the acceptance of pauper 
relief shall no longer preclude the’ aided worker 
from securing an old-aye pension. 

It is regretted that the two principal railway 
unions of this country, the Amalgamated Society 
and the General Union, have not been able to 
agree upon ascheme of amalgamation. The diffi- 
culties are partly personal and partly of principle. 
The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
has now appointed a new general secretary to 
succeed Richard Bell. who is now one of the lead- 
ing officials of the Labor Exchange. The new 
secretary, Williams, was for many years assistant 
secretary. He has been a member of the union 
since 1875, was secretary of his local branch in 
1878, and became assistant secretary to Mr. Bell in 
1903. He has served two periods on the Executive 
Council. The member who secured the most votes 
next to him was William Hudson, who is a Labor 
M. P. and aunion organizer. Like Bell, Hudson is 
an ex-railway guard, or as you say in America, 
conductor. 

Two of the old labor leaders of this country, 
Thomas Burt and Charles Fenwick, both important 
mining union officials and members of Parliament 
(voting with the Liberal party and not the Labor 
party), having refused to obey the order of their 
union to sit and vote with the Labor party, a mo- 
tion was brought before their union that Labor 
party candidates should be put up against them at 
the next election. The voting, however, has given 
a majority against bringing out new candidates, and 
it is now considered unlikely that the independent 
Labor section among the miners will take any fur- 
ther action to oppose either Burt or Fenwick. This 
is a victory for the personal character of the two 
men, because the miners on the whole are over- 
whelmingly strong supporters of independent 
Labor representation in Parliament. 

A conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain was held at the end of June to consider a 
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proposal from the South Wales miners for an 
amendment of the Eight Hours Act, a proposal 
which is opposed by the miners in all other parts 
of the country. In fact the amendment of the act 
is opposed officially by the Miners’ Federation, 
and the result of the conference was that the Min- 
ers’ Federation refused to accept the South Wales 
proposal. The Eight Hours Act for miners pro- 
vides that no more than eight hours shall be 
worked in each consecutive twenty-four hours. 
The inauguration of the new system of shorter 
hours absolutely caused a readjustment all over 


the country, and the Federation considers that as 


miners everywhere have now settled down com- 


fortably in the new conditions, it would not be 
wise to do anything that would mean ie 
the Eight Hours question in Parliament. Enoc 
Edwards, the Miners’ Federation President, de- 
clares that as a result of the act the price of coal is 
cheaper and the supply more abundant than at 
any time before the passing of the aci, although 
its opponents predicted that the Eight Hours Act 
would increase the price of coal at least one and a 
quarter dollars per ton. 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7, 7970. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I submit herewith 
my final report for the second session of the 
Sixty-first Congress, which adjourned June 25, 
1910 (seven days after my last report). During 
that period the following progress was made on 
legislation of interest to the workers: 

BOILER INSPECTION BRILL: The bill S. 6702 was 
reported to the Senate by Senator Cummins in an 
amended form June 21. On June 23 it was called 
up by Senator Burkett under the unanimous con- 
sent rule and its consideration was promptly ob- 
jected to by Senator Bulkeley of Connecticut. 
This objection at that late date prevented further 
consideration of the bill during that session. 

COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO WORKMEN 
ENGAGED IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE: The 
House Joint Resolution No. 127, providing for 
the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the subject-matter of employers’ liability and 
compensation to workmen for injuries, passed 
the Senate June 24. The Senate changed it from 
a commission to a joint committee and increased 
the appropriation from $7,500 to $15,000. The 
resolution then went to conference, the conferees 
reported it June 25, and agreed upon the com- 
mission form adopted by the House with the 
Senate appropriation. The commission must re- 
port to Congress through the President not later 
than the first Monday in December, 1911. Sena- 
tors Warner of Missouri, Hughes of Colorado, 
Representatives Denby of Michigan, and Brantley 
of Georgia, have been appointed on the part of 
Congress to serve on the commission. President 
Taft has appointed Daniel L. Cease, editor of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen’s Journal, and 
W. C. Brown, president of the New York Central 
Railroad Company, members of the commission. 

Convict LABOR: Favorable reports were made 
by the House Committee on Labor on the Convict 
Labor bills Nos. 12000 and 12001, on June 22 and 
23, ton late during the session to secure action by 
the House, 

IMMIGRATION: The bill H. R. 12315, prohibit- 
ing interstate traffic in socalled white slaves 
passed the Senate June 25, in the same form as the 
bill came from the House. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: The bills S. 4675 and 
4676 were reported out of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture by Senator Dolliver in a merged and 
improved form on June 22. The number of the 


new bill is S. 8809 and the report 902. This bill is 
now upon the Senate calendar with fair prospects 
for its passage next session. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE IRON AND STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY: Senate Resolution No. 237, by Senator 
Borah of Idaho, passed the Senate June 23, direct- 
ing the Bureau of Labor to investigate and report 
to the Senate the industrial conditions prevailing 
in theiron and steel industry of the United States. 

Musicians’ BILL: H. J. Res. No. 143 was re- 

rted out of the Committee on Labor June 23, and 
is now on the House calendar. This bill is designed 
to protect civilian musicians from the competition 
of enlisted men who are musicians. 

Postal SAVINGS BANK: The bill H. R. 25986, 

by the House June 9, was accepted and 
passed by the Senate without amendment on June 
22 


Pusiicity BILL: The bill H. R. 2250, providing 
for the publication of contributions for campaign 
expenses, was agreed to in conference, and passed 
both Houses June 24. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION: The 
Attorney-General is directed to investigate the 
United States Steel Corporation under the pro- 
visions of House Resolution No. 732, which passed 
the House June 18. The resolution is very sweep- 
ing and affords the Attorney-General every oppor- 
tunity to disclose the inner workings of this 
corporation to Congress. 

VIOLATIONS OF ANTI-TRUST LAW APPROPRIA- 
TION: My last report closed with the Hughes 
amendment to this appropriation being in confer- 
ence, This amendment exempted any part of the 
appropriation ($200,000) from being used in the 
prosecution of organizations or individuals making 
an organized effort to increase wages, shorten 
hours, or bettering the conditions of labor. On 
June 21 the conferees reported to the House that 
the Senate insisted on striking it out, and a mo- 
tion was made by Hughes “‘that the House do 
further insist on its disagreement and that the 
House conferees be instructed to refuse to 
agree with the Senate.’’ On this motion being put 
it carried by a vote of 154 yeas, 105 nays, 12 an- 
swering ‘‘present,’’ and 119 ‘‘not voting.’’ 

On June 23 under pressure from President Taft, 
Chairman Tawney of the conferees moved to re- 
cede and concur—which meant that the House 
agree with the Senate and strike the Hughes 
proviso from the bill. A most spirited debate fol- 
lowed. Tawney of Minnesota, Madison of Kansas, 
and Madden of Illinois, speaking for the admin- 
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istration and in favor of striking out the amend- 
ment. As Tawney controlled the time for debate, 
only a few minutes were allowed Hughes of New 
Jersey and Bartlett of Georgia to defend the 
amendment and the rights of labor. This they did 
in an exceptionally able manner, after which 
Tawney moved the previous question which car- 
ried, thus closing further debate. A record vote 
was taken on the motion by Tawney to recede and 
concur; it carried by a vote of 138 yeas, 130 nays, 
16 answering ‘‘present,’’ and 105 ‘‘not voting.’’ 
Great excitement prevailed in the House during 
the debate, and when the vote was taken the op- 
ponents to labor made a desperate effort to muster 
a large vote and many members apparently ab- 
sented themselves rather than goon record. Consti- 
tuents should ask their absentee representatives 
this pointed question—‘‘Why did you fail to vote 
upon this important legislation?”’ 

NEW BILLS OF INTEREST TO THE WORKERS 

INTRODUCED SINCE LAST REPORT. 

H. R. 26984, by Hayes of California. This is an 
eight-hour bill covering contracts and subcon- 
tracts for the United States Government. It 
amends and removes ambiguities of section 2 in 
the Gardner bill. 

H. R. 27125, by Wilson of Illinois. An eight- 
hour bill for Government work on rivers and 
harbors. 

H. R. 26459, by Martin of Colorado, and S. 8825, 
by Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, are safety 
appliance bills. They are identical, and provide 
for sufficient track, bridge, and tunnel clearances 
on railroads, 

House Resolution No. 808, adopted by the 
House June 17, is a new rule and it provides that, 
‘‘Any member may present a motion in writing to 
discharge a committee from further consideration 
of any public bill, or joint resolution referred to 
such committee,’’ and ‘‘Recognition for such mo- 
tions shall be in order in which they have been 
entered . . . and shall have precedence over 
motions to suspend the rules and'shall require for 
adoption an affirmative vote of the majority of 
the membership of the House.”’ 

Taking advantage of this new rule Hayes of 
California, on June 20, moved to discharge the 
Committee on Labor from further consideration of 
the eight-hour bill 26984; its number on the 
calendar is 16. On the same date Hughes of New 
Jersey made a similar motion on the eight-hour 
bill H. R. 15441; its calendar number is 21. On 
June 24 Wilson of Pennsylvania, moved to dis- 
charge the Committee on Judiciary from further 
consideration of the anti-injunction and amend- 
ment to the anti-trust bill H. R. No. 25188; its 
calencar number is 34. 

Special attention is invited to this part of this 
report, first, because it indicates progress, and, 
second, because it vindicates the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for its incessant struggle to regain 
and re-establish a fundamental principle in repre- 
sentative government which hasso long been denied 
the people by Speaker Cannon and his partisans. 

It is therefore confidently expected that the 
anti-trust, the anti-injunction and the eight-hour 
bill will be discussed by the House of Representa- 
tives at the next session, instead of being smothered 
by committees, and if the present Representatives 
and other congressional candidates are questioned 

nd definitely pledged on these bills during the 
coming campaign it may be reasonably hoped that 


these bills will be enacted into law before the close 
of the next session of the Sixty-First Congress. 
REVIEW. 

I furnish herewith a list of acts passed by the 
Congress during the session just closed on subjects 
of interest to Labor. I also furnish the ‘‘Public’’ 
numbers so that persons interested can procure 
copies of such acts from their Representatives by 
asking for the correct titles and numbers: 

Accident reports from common carriers— Public 
165. 
Bureau of Mines—Public 173. 

Commission to investigate the general subject of 
employers’ liability and compensation for in- 
juries to workmen engaged in interstate com- 
merce—Public Resolution 45. 

Eight-hour provision for construction of battle- 
ship and colliers—Public 261. 

Eight-hour provision for construction of revenue 
cutters—Public 145. 

Employers’ liability—Public 100 and 117. 

Immigration acts, dealing with deportation and 
the suppression of the so-called white slave traffic 
(two acts)—Public 107 and 277. 

Investigation of the industrial conditions pre- 
vailing in the iron and steel industry—S. R. 237. 

Postal savings banks—Public 268. 

Publicity of campaign contributions— Public 274. 

Railroad rate and commerce court act with 
modified anti-injunction provision—Public 218. 

Safety appliance act. Standardization of equip- 
ment for railroads (grab irons, foot-boards, etc.)— 
Public 133. 

In addition to these a definite provision was 
made in the District of Columbia bill, instructing 
the chief of police to detail two special officers to 
enforce the Child Labor Law of the District.— 
Public 185. 

It would have been extremely gratifying if 
greater progress could have been reported on the 
most essential measure in the interest of labor that 
is before Congress, viz: 

Amendment tothe anti-trust act and anti-injunc- 
tion bill H. R. 25188, but the prospect for the enact- 
ment of this just and necessary legislation is 
brighter now than ever. The new House rule pre- 
viously referred to will enable action and prevent 
smothering of labor bills in committee, and if the 
old guard of union members in the Sixty-first 
Congress are reelected and their strength fortified 
by an increased number of bona fide workingmen 
for the Sixty-second Congress, ‘‘ labor legislation 
will then come as a natural sequence.’’ 

A further expression from President Gompers’ 
report on legislation to the Toronto Convention 
will bear appropriate — at this time. 

‘*The wage-earners of our land have all these 
subjects (labor legislation) in the hollow of their 
hands, and when they show an intelligent de- 
termination to assert themselves, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Judges, and President will all be very, 
very eager to come nearer to the determinedly ex- 
pressed public judgment.’’ 

I can not conclude this report without paying 
tribute to Representatives Anderson, Cary, Jamie- 
son, Martin, McDermott, Murphy, Nicholls, Sher- 
wood, Wilson, and Hughes, all of whom worked 
cheerfully, persistently and loyally for the best 
interests of their constituents and all the people. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 
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DEPARTMENT REPORTS FOR THE MONTH. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYES’ DEPARTMENT. 


I am asked by the secretary of this department 
to write a short letter regarding the department 
for publication in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Special attention and effort should be devoted 
toward building up and utilizing this department 
by the organizations composing it; that is, wher- 
ever it is or becomes possible to do so. When two 
or more of these organizations get enough mem- 
bers on a line to permit each to form separate 
system organizations they should promptly fed- 
erate and secure a charter from the department. 
Then as a joint organization, or ‘‘System Federa- 
tion,’’ they should unite in employing one or 
more organizers to complete the work of organiz- 
ing effectively and to help and teach the mem- 
bers how to handle the organization successfully. 
And after they have gained contracts with their 
companies they can employ one of their number 
(or more on a large system) to adjust grievances 
with the company, collect dues from lagging 
members, round up the nons and keep the federa- 
tion in healthy working condition at all times. 
By federating and uniting in the employment of 
organizers and representatives (business agents) 
they not only can materially lessen the cost to 
each, but will also stimulate the enthusiasm of 
their members and strengthen their courage and 
their faith in the efficacy of organization, and they 
will thus make the organization far more attrac- 
tive to non-members. 

The executive officers of each organization 
should allow a very liberal commission for each 
new member secured by the joint organizer or 
representative or should help the local members 
to pay the salary and expenses of this assistant in 
some other way, and in some cases the interna- 
tional organization probably should bear the 
entire expense. Ordinarily, however, the local 
members should have charge of the work and 
should largely pay the cost. 

That this department will ultimately prove of 
great benefit to all railway employes none will 
deny. Even those not affiliated with the depart- 
ment concede that it is a much needed movement 
in the right direction and along right lines. As 
the department grows and its system federations 
become effective every organization connected 
with it will gain in influence, stability, and 
strength. 

Some railway officials and some members of or- 
ganizations of employes doubtlessly view the in- 
stitution of this department with distrust, fearing 
that it bodes increased strife between the com- 
panies and their employes. But such fears are 
illogical and unfounded because the larger, the 
more representative and the more powerful the 
department becomes, the more conservative it will 
become also; this is proven by past experience 
and history. But there is one other logical rea- 
son why the firm establishment of this depart- 
ment on a line will aid to establish and maintain 


amicable relations between the company and its 
employes; it is because the radically arbitrary 
officials will have a more wholesome regard for 
the rights of employes connected with au effect- 
ively organized system federation than for those 
not so supported. And such a federation will help 
to protect the company against the evil influences 
of radical employes who are members of the fed- 
eration; the members of one organization will not 
be easily misled by members of another organiza- 
tion. To sum up the argument, the increased 
power gained through the department will com- 
pel proper respect on the one hand and due re- 
straint on the other. 

The organizations composing the department 
should put forth every effort towards building > 
the department and making it an effective an 
beneficent institution that they consistently can; 
they will neglect their own best interests if they 
fail to doso. They should give its merits better 
advertisement through their journals than they 
have so far done, and by that means educate their 
members regarding it and enlist their interest and 
assistance in promoting its growth. 

WILBUR BRAGGINS, 
President, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


The time is rapidly approaching when labor’s 
hosts will celebrate their annual holiday— 
Labor Day. As the time approaches, the neces- 
sary arrangements are being made by the various 
committees appointed for that purpose. In carry- 
ing out the arrangements for the celebration the 
usual advantage is offered to the committees in 
charge of advancing, not only the cause of 
unionism, but also agitating for the promotion of 
the sale of union-made commodities, as well as the 
patronizing of such establishments as display the 
union store card of their respective organizations. 

In making arrangements in places where the day 
is celebrated by a parade, exceptional opportunities 
present themselves in furthering the interest of the 
union label. This can and should be done in the 
placing of orders for regalias, banners, etc., bear- 
ing the union label, and, where purchases are 
made, whether by the committees for the organ- 
ization or by the individual members, insisting 
upon being furnished with union labeled goods, 

In places where it is contemplated holding 
banquets or picuics, the committee in charge 
should insist that not only should union labeled 
commodities be served, but that they shovld be 
served by members of organized labor, wearing the 
button of their respective organizations. 

Particular attention should be paid where music 
is to be engaged for banquets, picnics or parades, 
that a clause shall appear in the contract provid- 
ing that none but members of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians be furnished for the supplying of 
music. 
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It is self evident that a greater interest has been 
displayed during the past year in patronizing the 
sale of union-made goods and such places as dis- 
play store cards than ever before. An added em- 
phasis can be given to this movement at this par- 
ticular time, and in nearly every section of the 
country, because of the fact that the day dedicated 
to labor is celebrated almost universally through- 
out the North American Continent. 

Be consistent trade unionists, and insist upon 
the union label at all times; urge your wives and 
daughters and friends to do the same. Union 
men or women who purchase non-union made 
articles are not only doing something detrimental 
to their fellow trade unionists, but to themselves 
as well, . 
THomas F. Tracy, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


The department and its affiliations are engaged 
for the first time since its formation in a struggle 
that intheend will prove beyond cavil the wisdom 
of joint action. The thought, to begin this cam- 
paign in Los Angeles and adjacent cities in favor 
of the eight-hour day, was not the thought ofa 
night, but it had its beginning more than one 
year ago. Every preparation had been made, 
every international likely to become involved in 
the struggle sent organizers into the field to pre- 
pare the way to the final move. At the present 
time it is estimated that there are approximately 
1,400 men on strike, and while the men on strike 
have been confronted with numerous injunctions, 
the strike is progressing in a manner that at this 


time is very encouraging. In fact, there are a 
number of firms that have signed the agreement 
which in substance is similar to the San Francisco 
agreement. 

What is required to give encouragement to the 
men is financial assistance. At the present time 
the aid that is being given to the men of San 
Francisco is, to say the least, commendable and 
should encourage other localities to do likewise, 
for in the end it is bringing the eight-hour day 
nearer to all. 

Another step has been taken by the executive 
board of this department that should stimulate a 
desire on the part of other localities to start 
similar action, for it will be the policy of the de- 
partment to secure better conditions in many sur- 
rounding towns. The action of the board was 
that each affiliated international, having members 
of its craft employed in the city of Erie, Pa., send 
organizers into that city ou or before July 15, 1910. 
It is the purpose to carry on a joint organizing 
campaign in this city, and every effort will be 
made to put this industrial center where it belongs. 
The lack of organization in this city and the rates 
of wages paid has permitted it to influence other 
localities that would otherwise be enjoying better 
conditions. 

It is pleasing to report that all internationals are 
showing a wonderful growth in their membership 
and local councils are doing much towards en- 
couraging all men of our trades to become affiliated 
with us. The membership of the department at 
the present date is 199 924, showing a gain for the 
last six months of 8,500. 

ALBERT J. BERRES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1910. 


August 1, Peoria, Ill., International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

August 1, Milwaukee, Wis., National Associa- 
tion Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August8, Minneapolis, Minn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 22, Detroit, Mich., United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 

August —, Glen Falls, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of 
United States. 

September 5-6-7, Chicago, I1l., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 5, Chicago, Ill., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers of America. 

September 5, Boston, Mass., Internationa] Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6-10, Louisville, Ky., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. ’ 

September 8, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 12, Kansas City, Kans., Coopers’ 
International Union. 

September 12, Denver, Colorado, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 


September 12, Chicago, Ill., International Union 
United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 12, Philadelphia, Pa., Internationa] 
Union of Elevator Constructors, 

September 12, Streator, Ill., International Brick, 
Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 13, New York, N. Y., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September 16-17, New York City, N. Y., Pocket 
Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National 
Union. 

September 19, Des Moines, Iowa, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 19, Rochester, N. Y., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 19, St. Paul, Minn., United Associa- 
tion Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfit- 
ters, and Helpers of United States. 

September 21, St. Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 26, Columbus, Ohio, Operative Plas- 
terers’ International Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

October 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

‘ October 18, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 
ciation of Car Workers. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the dlay’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The snformation comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They 


rticipate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 
William McCarthy.—Trade conditions are very 
good for our members at this writing. Nothing 
new to report. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—We have a number of 
strikes and lockouts pending. Two out of eight 
companies in Brazil, Ind., surrendered to the 
demands of the union for 5 per cent increase in 
wages. Trade in fair shape. 


Carvers (Wood). 

Thos. J. Lodge.—Some of our members have 
gained slight increase in wages through wage re- 
vision. State of employment promises to be better 
in the future. We expended $300 in death benefit 
for two members recently. 


Cement Workers. 

Henry Uliner.—State of employment fair. Wages 
have been increased in several localities. Finish- 
ers in St. Louis struck for increased wages and 
after two days won their demands. Unions have 
reorganized at Indianapolis, Ind., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. New Unions have been formed at Fort 
Worth, Texas; Taylorville, Il!.; Alton, Ill.; Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and Waukegan, III. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 
Harry Reiser.—Our members fairly well em- 
ployed. A new union was formed in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently. 


Engineers. 

Robert A. McKee.—There is practically nothing 
new to report about our trade. We have a mem- 
bership approximately about 16,000. New unions 
were formed in Sandstone, Minn.; Louisville, Ky., 
and Fall River, Mass. 

Freight Handlers. 

J.J. Flynn.—We look forward to the complete 
organization of all men employed on railroad sys- 
tems entering Chicago. We also hope to establish 
institution of sick benefit fund in all local unions. 
A 934 per cent increase in wages has been secured 
by about 70 per cent of our members. We have 
strike on in Dubuque, Iowa, for increased wages. 
New unions have been formed in San Francisco, 
Denison, Tex., Quincy, IJl., Mansfield, Mass., and 
Burlington, Iowa. We paid out $210 in death 


benefits. 
Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Our local in Seattle, Wash., is 
on strike for the eight-hour day. One shop out of 
the three signed up. Our organizer is doing good 
work, The men seem to be ready to organize. So 
far we have organized eight unions this year. The 
unions seem to grow more rapidly in the West than 
in the East. Unions were formed in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba and Columbus, Ohio, during the month. 

Jewelry Workers. 

Geo. J. Bessinger.—We are expecting to estab- 
lish a minimum wage scale in union label shops. 
Trade conditions show steady improvement. 
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Lathers. 
Ralph Brandt.—State of employment good. New 
unions have been formed in Milwaukee, Little 
Rock, Clarksburg, W. Va., and Astoria, Oreg. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 
Chas. McCrory.—Our trade conditions aresteadily 
improving. All members employed at present. 


Molders. 

Victor Kleiber.—General increase in wages is 
noticed among our members. Shorter workday is 
also noticed. New unions have been formed in 
the East. 

Paving Cutters. 


John Sheret.—We have held our own and in 
some cases secured advanced wages. The eight- 
hour day is enjoyed by 50 per cent of our 
membership; about 25 percent of them work the 
nine-hour day and four hours on Saturday, while 
the remainder work the nine-hour day straight. 
Trade conditions are excellent at this writing. 
We have strike on in Western Pennsylvania for 
recognition of union and increase in wages. New 
unions have been formed in Norridgewock, Me., 
and Rion, S. C. 


Pulp, Sulphite, and Papermakers. 


John H. Malin.—We look for good organization 
work in the near future. An increase of 5 per cent 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Mosley: 

Wages have increased in building trades during 
the past three months. Plumbers obtained in- 
crease of 50 cents a day, electrical workers secured 
50 cents a day, stone workers 5 cents per hour, 
painters 2% cents per hour, and carpenters 5 cents 
per hour. All this was secured without strike. 
Carriage workers have organized. A great deal of 
good has been accomplished by the work of 
organizer Terry in his visit to this district. 

Montgomery.—S. K. Fleming: 

Organized labor in very good shape, but condi- 
tion of unorganized is deplorable. Work is scarce. 
While the organized workers have comparatively 
steady employment, the unorganized workers are 
scrambling for jobs at almost any figure. 


ARIZONA, 


Globe.—H. H. Ea is: 

The trades here are well organized. State of 
employment is normal at this time of the year. 
Electricians connected with telephone companies 
throughout the territory are on strike for increased 
wages and their prospects are bright. The typo- 
graphical union here is booming the union labels. 


ARKANSAS. 


Denning .—E. W. Hogan: 

We keep up a steady agitation for the union 
labels in this district. Teamsters have formed 
union at Fort Smith during the month. Havetwo 
new unions under way at Hot Springs. 


in wages and the eight-hour day has been secured 
by many of our members. We feel that we have 
gained a victory in the settlement of the strike 
throughout the New England States and New 
York where the men struck because of black- 
list and Sunday work and demanded increased 
wages. This strike lasted three months and was 
settled through concessions on both sides. New 
unions have been formed at Rumford Falls, Me., 
and Palmer, N. Y. 


Seamen. 


Wm. H. Frazier.—Employment is fairly steady 
in our calling. We are still engaged in the strike 
on the Lake District against the blacklist system. 
We expect to win our strike. The seamen are 
agitating for legislation favorable to their interests. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gaviak.—State of employment fair and 
steadily improving. No strikes or troubles to re- 
port. A new union was recently formed in New- 
burg, N. Y. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt. Malone.— Our members in Boston secured 
reduction of hours without any wage reduction. 
We have strike on at Kansas City, Mo., for shorter 
workday. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


Little Rock.—l,. H. Moore: 

Employment is fairly steady. Blacksmiths and 
boilermakers on the Missouri Pacific System re- 
ceived improvements in wages and hours without 
strike. Mechanics employed by the Rock Island 
Railroad also received improvement in wages. 
Machinists on the Iron Mountain Railroad are on 
strike at this writing. Woodworkers in Little 
Rock are on strike. They have the support of the 
district council of carpenters and the building 
trades department of this city. Organizations 
here are discussing the initiative and referendum 
which is to be voted on as an amendment to the 
State constitution in September. The president 
of the State Federation of Labor is devoting his 
time to organization work and lectures throughout 
the State. Teamsters at Fort Smith and a federal 
union at Denning were organized recently. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Jose.—F. J. Hepp: 
Organized labor is holding its own and, in some 


industries, gaining increased membership. Build- . 


ing trades council won the lockout which lasted 
eight months. Labor forces won the municipal 
election; the entire ticket being elected. Women’s 
label league did effective work in the lockout of 
the teamsters and in fact aided them materially in 
winning. Retail clerks, grocery, and clothing 
clerks have organized and we look for them to do 
good work. 

Vallejo.—J. B. Dale: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. In a 
measure, the unorganized workers profit by the 
efforts of the unionists. Central body of this city 
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has a live committee which attends all meetings of 
the city council for the purpose of securing fair 
legislation for the workers of the community. 
Postal clerks have organized and reduced their 
workday by one hour. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.—Chas. A. Spencer: 

Employment is fairly steady. Bakers won their 
strike and gained increased wages. Cement work- 
ers of Pueblo organized union during the month. 
Have unions of widow cleaners and teamsters of 
Pueblo under way. 

Golden.—Michael Sweeney: 

Since the unskilled laborers organized they 
work the eight-hour day, which was secured with- 
out reduction in wages. Teamsters and brickyard 
men are organizing. Work is steady and condi- 
tions are good. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Greenwich.—George Chandler: 

All trades in the building lines are organized. 
Plumbers, steamfitters, and gasfitters now receive 
$4 per day, having obtained increase of 25 cents 
per day. Painters’ scale is $3.76 a day, paperhang- 
ers $4 per day. Each of these trades obtained 25 
per cent increase. Masons are getting $4 per day. 
Building laborers organized recently. 


Hartford.—T. J. O'Sullivan: 

Organized workers are enjoying the best of con- 
ditions. Employment is steady, in fact it might 
be said there is some scarcity of help. Building 
trades in all industries represented have obtained 
increase in wages from 30 to 50 cents per day with- 
out strike. A general agitation looking toward the 
organization of all unorganized workers in this 
city is on hand. Several new unions are under 


way. 
DELAWARE, 


Wilmington.—R.S. Monck: 

All union men have plenty of work. Condition 
of organized labor is so much better than the un- 
organized, that it is beyond comparison. Carpen- 
ters’ union has made great gains in membership 
during the past month. Upholsterers and laundry 
workers are organizing. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami.—aA. D. Hill and P. L. Ryan: 

Organized labor here is in splendid shape. It 
might be of interest to some of our brothers to 
know how well we are organized in the southern 
part of Florida. The following is a percentage of 
the trades organized in Miami: house carpenters, 
100 per cent; ship carpenters, 80 per cent; cigar- 
makers, 100 per cent; painters, 100 per cent; ma- 
sons and plasterers, 100 per cent; electricians, 100 
per cent; machinists, 80 per cent; pipefitters, 100 
per cent; blacksmiths, 50 per cent; printers, 100 
per cent; tinners, 100 per cent; plumbers, 100 per 
cent. An international officer visiting our city was 
distinctly surprised at the thorough organization 
of our workingmen. All mechanics receive $3.50 
a day, minimum scale of eight hours, while the 
masons and plasterers receive $5 per day of eight 
hours. Both of our daily papers use the union 
label. Work is steady in all trades. Our recently 
elected representative from this county ig pledged 
to the interests of labor. 


Tallahasse.—Thomas E. Andrews: 

Organized labor steadily gaining in prestige. 
There is not much activity in any industry at this 
writing. White carpenters are about to organize. 
Will likely organize negro workmen in the near 
future. 


GEORGIA. 


Allanta.—Jerome Jones: 

The State federation convention just closed was 
one of the largest and best in the history of organ- 
ized labor in the State. The attendance and busi- 
ness transacted gave ample evidence of improved 
conditions and increased activity in the labor 
movement. There seems to be some scarcity of 
labor in this section, consequently there is good 
demand for men in all lines. Organized workers, 
of course, have the advantage over the unorgan- 
ized as regards wage scales. Union label goods 
are in demand and the stores carry full line of 
union label stock. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant: 

Organized labor is stronger than ever in this 
vicinity. We are realizing the benefit of unions. 
Work is steady with exception of those workers 
who are on strike. Wages have increased slightly. 
Sheet metal workers have formed union. Building 
trades department is being formed. 


Columbus.—H. S. Remington: 

Railroad men are well organized—that is, among 
the skilled men. So far there has been no organ- 
izations among the helpers and handy men, but 
hope to get them in line soon. Business is good 
in this section. Machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, and pipemen secured 2% cents per hour 
increase and nine-hour day without strike. The 
trades that are organized receive 30 per cent more 
than the unorganized workers. Molders are organ- 
izing. 

Waycross.—J. C. Pumphrey: 

Work is steady. Wages have increased without 
trouble. Organized labor in good shape, but con- 
dition of unorganized labor is very bad. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—E\mer A. Ford: 

Work is steady. Buiiding trades had strike for 
increase in wages. The various trades in the 
building trades council obtained advance in wages. 
Carpenters raised wages 10 cents an hour and ob- 

ined eight-hour day. Teamsters’ new scale is 

5 cents an hour and eight-hour day. Building 
laborers for masons’ tenders and diggers get $2.75 
a day of eight hours, all other labor $2.50 a day 
and eight-hour day. Laborers outside of the union 
receive $1.75 per day and work ten hours. 


Belleville.—Edw. P. Baum: 

About 90 per cent of the workers here are or- 
ganized. Organized labor fares better than the 
unorganized. Employment has been almost con- 
tinuously steady and shows steady improvement. 
Bakers and confectionery workers received $1 per 
week advance after one day’s strike. Laundry 
workers obtained 50 cents per week increase with- 
out strike. Brewery workers secured substantial 
increase without strike. Carpenters’ union secured 
closed shop agreement covering all buildin 
trades, after three years’ strike. The trades — 
labor assembly had something to doin securing 
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this. Since the settlement of this trouble the build- 
ing trades department has enrolled a number of 
new affiliations. 

Breese.—Gus Knies: 

All organized workers fully employed. Condi- 
tion of organized labor good. Miners are working 
full time. All other occupations doing fine. Miners 
gained increase of 5 cents a ton this year. 


Carrier Milis..—E. T. Davis: 

Employment is steady in all industries. Condi- 
tion of organized labor good. Carpenters gained 
shorter hours and increased pay without strike. 
Central body was formed here recently. Painters 
have organized since last report. Clerks are about 
to organize. 


Chicago.—A. C. Mendell, J. C. Colgan, W. N. 
McLeod, and J. E. Quinn: 

Work is plentiful at this season. Several unions 
have obtained new wage agreements with in- 
creased pay. Organized trades here in good shape. 
New unions have been organized at the following 
places: Barbers, of Sheboygan and Portage, Wis.; 
railway clerks at Flint, and Ludington, Mich. 
Unions of freight handlers are under way at Lud- 
ington, Flint, and Durand, Mich. 


Eldorado.—Joseph Monge): 

Organized labor in good shape in this vicinity. 
Recently organized a federal union with 180 mem- 
bers. Work is plentiful, excepting the coal mines 
which are still on strike. Brick tile and terra 
cotta workers expect to form union shortly. 


Glen Ellyn.—Wm. G.. Laier: 

All workers are generally employed. The rapid 
growth of federal union at Wheaton is thinning 
the ranks of the unorganized. A federal union has 
been formed at Minsdale. Have another under 
way at Naperville, Ill. 


Hlerrin.—Caleb Rash: 

Organized labor in this vicinity is in good condi- 
tion. Hope to report organization of carpenters at 
Plumfield. 


Lawrenceville.—Frank C. Graves: 

Conditions show steady improvement. Carpen- 
ters are making steady gvin in ae 
Brickmasons are steadily improving their condi- 
tions. We have had no strikes in order to im- 
prove conditions. Planing mill workers are using 
the union labels on their products here, Mer- 
chants are carrving larger lines of union-made 
goods than formerly. 


Metropolis.—Henry C. Shroder: 

Wage scales show some increase in this section. 
The nine hour day has been secured by a number 
of trades. Things look more favorable than for 
some time. A federal union, central body, and 
bricklayers have been organized during the month. 
Have unions of teamsters and barbers under way. 


Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

With the exception of the miners, who are on 
strike, all trades are steadily employed. Organ- 
ized labor in pretty good shape. Several new 
unions are about to organize. Machinists’ helpers, 

rters, and carmen are ready to organize. Un- 
skilled laborers increased wages from $1.80 a day 
to $2, with time-and-a-half for overtime for extra 
work. City council adopted as standard the wage 
~.ale of the federal] union of this city. 
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Pana.—¥. H. Mosher: 

The unions keep steadily gaining. Work is 
steady in most industries. Teamsters on street 
work secured shorter workday without strike. 
Organized labor in good shape. Bartenders have 
formed unions. Cement workers are organizing. 
We continually agitate and urge all merchants to 
carry full lines of union label goods. 


Springfield.--R. E. Woodmansee and Steve 
Young: 

Organized labor in fairly good condition. Em- 
ployment rather slack in building trades at this 
writing. Printers gained increase in wages June 
first and scale signed for four years. Union men 
are given preference in almost every instance. 
Great preparations are being made here for the 
celebration of Labor Day. Cityordinance recenty 
passed closes all meat shops on Sundays. 


Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

All trades are well employed with exception of 
mine workers who are on strike. All labor here is 
organized and in good shape. Central body doing 
some effective work. Bartenders at Litchfield have 
organized. 


St. Charles. —W. J. Ayers: 

Work is plentiful in this section. Union men 
work the eight-hour day while the unorganized 
have the nine to ten hour workday. 


INDIANA. 


Bedford.—Samuel R. Stevens. 

Conditions are fair for organized trades and work 
is steady. After nearly six months’ strike the 
stone cutters returned to work at 10 to 40 cents 
per day increase in wages. 


Fort Wayne.—L. D. Redding: 

Organized labor in fine condition. Unorganized 
workers are at the mercy of the employers and 
accept whatever is given them. Plasterers, build- 
ing laborers, lathers, and painters obtained in- 
creased wages without strike. Plumbers won their 
demands through strike. The Fort Wayne Federa- 
tion of Labor has issued a union label directory 
which is bringing great results. Lathers and 
building laborers have organized. Several other 
trades are organizing. 


Frankfort.—l,. N. Tester: ' . 

Organized labor in splendid condition. Union 
men are always in demand. Wages haveadvanced, 
the average increase is about 10 percent. The or- 
ganizations in this vicinity are doing excellent 
work and conditions show the results. Black- 
smiths have formed union. Have several new 
unions under way. 


Logansport.—Dora Smith and O. P. Smith: 

Union labor in this vicinity isin fairshape. All 
trades report steady improvement in conditions, 
while there is constant grumbling among the non- 
union workers. Work is fairly steady. Expect to 
reorganize a couple of building trades unions. 


Michigan City.—C. B. Wakefield: 

Organized labor fairly well employed; wages 
fair. The unorganized workers do not receive 
nearly as good wages as the union men. Un- 
skilled laborers obtained slight increase in wages. 
Painters and decorators have organized and 
affiliated under building trades department. 
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Muncie.—William J. Getz: 

Work is steady and wages are good for union 
men in this city. Condition of unorganized work- 
ers is not anywhere near so good as the organized 
workers. Horseshoers, barbers, and boilermakers 
are organizing. 

Mount Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Employment is unsteady, more so than for some 
time. Street laborers obtained increase from 15 to 
20 cents an hour. 

Rochester.—B. B. Bidwell: 

Organized labor in fine shape. Carpenters ad- 
vanced wages 5 cents on the hour since my last 
report. Painters have increased wages 74 cents an 
hour since they organized. There hes been no 
trouble in securing advanced wages. The nine-hour 
day is worked in most cases. Work is steady. 
Barbers have formed union. Blacksmiths and 
retail clerks are organizing. 

Terre Haute.—Arthur Wiley: 

Ice wagon drivers and helpers won some of their 
demands through a three weeks’ strike. Unorgan- 
ized cooks and waiters went on strike and will 
most likely organize soon. Bakers are forming 
union. Carpenters were able to make some of the 
biggest contractors sign up. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

Condition of organized labor is improving in 
many ways. Unorganized workers are often in 
idleness, but union men enjoy steady work. Street- 
car men won strike after ten days securing in- 
creased wages. Much more union-labeled goods 
are handled in this city since the union men and 
their families have made strict demand for them. 


IOWA. 


Muscatine.—John C. Nietzel: 

Work is plentiful at this time. All union men 
are steadily employed. All labor here is in pretty 
fair shape. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

All trades are in harmony in this section. . Work 
is plentiful, all men steadily employed. There is 
practically no unorganized labor here. 

Oskaloosa.—J. J. Cruden: 

Laundry workers have organized and expect to 
have all laundries signup. Tailors, cement work- 
ers an‘! retail clerks are likely to organize. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor steadily employed under much 
better conditions and wages than the unorganized. 
Boilermakers obtained increase in wages of 2 cents 
per hour and helpers gained advance of from 1% 
to 2 cents per hour. Blacksmiths and helpers 
obtained the same increase without strike. We 
continually agitate all union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas Cilty.—O. M. Heath: 
anized labor in fair shape. Carpenters se- 
oman eight-hour day, at 40 cents per hour, without 

strike. Plumbers are organizing. 

Atchison.—C. D. Monger: 

Organized labor in fine shape. Wages are fair 
and work is steady. All industries are busy, and in 
some trades there is not enough help. Carpenters 
obtained 10 per cent increase. Iron molders and 
coremakers secured 25 cents per day increase. 
Plumbers and gasfitters have organized recently. 


Painters and paperhangers, cement workers, and 
federal union are likely to organize soon. 


Horton.—D. H. Carpenter: 

Organized trades in good sha Outdoor trades 
seem to be steadily employed. Railroad trades 
were at a standstill pa am part of June, but re- 
sumed operations after July 5th. Carpenters 
gained increase of 5 cents an hour without strike. 
Railroad employes advanced wages one to three 
cents per hour without strike. 


Hutchinson.—H. G. De Merritt: 

Organized labor in healthy condition. All 
unions report steady growth. Union men are gen- 
erally preferred in most instances. Carpenters 
and plumbers obtained increased wages this month. 


Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

All trades obtained increased wages this year 
without strike. Eight-hour day is general. The 
skilled workers are nearly all organized, but un- 
skilled laborers are not. 


Jola.—Pratt Williamson: 

Organized labor is steadily employed and better 
paid than the unorganized. Union men draw 
higher wages and work shorter hours than the 
unorganized workers. 


Newton.—Reed Crandall: 

Carpenters organized last spring and raised 
wages from $2.50 to $2.75 a day of nine hours. 
This spring they advanced wage scale to $3 per 
day and nine hours. Non-union carpenters work 
the ten-hour day for $1.75 a day to $2.50. Painters 
are organizing. 

Salina.—T. P. Menton and F. A. Simpson: 

This city is practically a new locality for or- 
ganized labor, but members of the unions are 
worthy of credit for the enthusiasm displayed. 
All the unions as well asthe trades council are in 
splendid condition. Electrical workers have or- 
ganized. Musicians, hodcarriers, waiters, retail 
clerks, and teamsters are organizing. Employment 
a little unsteady on account of rain at this time. 
Oryanized labor making steady gain throughout 
the State and we look for the best convention we 
ever had when the State Federation convenes 
during August. 

Topeka.—W. E. Bryan: 

Conditions show steady improvement. Work is 
steady for most men. Carpenters are particularly 
active in increasing their membership. 

Wellington.—Lester R. Wilson: 

Slight improvement has been secured as regards 
higher wages. The eight-hour day is general with 
the union men here. Have unions of laundry work- 
ers, barbers, clerks, and flour mill workers under 
way. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—J. Stadler: 

Labor in fair shape and making steady progress. 
Employment is steady. Several local unions ob- 
tained increased wages without strike. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol.—Harrie M. Pike: 

State of employment good in this section. 
Machinists obtained increase of 25 cents a day, as 
comproriise for the eight-hour day. Barbers are 
organizing. 
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Holyoke.—Thos, J. Durnin: 

Conditions are good and employment steady for 
union men. Central labor union has been formed 
at Ware recently. Good demand for all union 
labels. 

Leominster.—H. N. Morse: 

Organized labor in this section is in very good 
shape. Carpenters made a successful move for 
higher wages this season. Their scale is now en- 
forced throughout the district, $3.28 for eight- 
hour day. We have had no strike for the past 
three years. We have had greater building opera- 
tions this year than for some years. The French 
speaking carpenters organized recently. 

Mansfield.—C. H. Sturtevant: 

So far the carpenters are the only mechanics or- 
ganized here. They have advanced wages by 28 
cents per day this spring. Expect to have unions 
of plumbers and teamsters under way soon. The 
merchants are beginning to carry full lines of 
union label goods now. 

Newton.—M. L. Chivers: 

Organized trades have made some advance this 
year asto higher wages and reducing the work- 
day. In some instances this has been obtained 
without strike. Work is steady. 

Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor shows steady gain after a year’s 
fight against the open shop. Work is steady. 
Carpenters have gained Saturday half-holiday. 
Laundry workers are about to organize. Car- 
penters of Bennington, Vt., have union under way. 

Quincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: 

Condition of organized labor is the best in the 
history of the movement in this city. All building 
trades are steadily employed. Membership in the 
various unions is steadily increasing. Hodcar- 
riers and building laborers have formed union. 
Laundry workers and city employes are organizing. 

Somerville.—J. F. Spiers: 

The unions have never been more successful in 
securing increased wages without strike than they 
have been this year. Every railroad entering 
Boston has given the men higher wages and better 
conditions. Organized drillers and tappers at 
Quincy recently. Have several new unions under 
way. 

Woburn.—J. G. Cogill: 

Conditions are good and employment fair. Car- 
enters advanced wages 50 cents per day and 
orty-four-hour week without strike. Have two 

new unions under way. 


MICHIGAN. 


Charlevoix.—J. M. Saunders: 

All trades here are pretty well organized. Painters 
have union under way. Wages have been improved 
without strike. We have also gained the shorter 
workday. 

Escanaba.—Jos. Eis: 

Work is quite steady. Organized labor in fair 
shape. Wage scales have been raised without 
trouble. Lots of good work has been done here. 
Lumber shovers and painters and paperhangers 
have organized. Clerks are organizing. 

Flint.—Jobhn A. C. Menton: 

Organized labor conditions are decidedly better 
than the unorganized. Work is steady. Plumbers 
have obtained the nine-hour day at $3.75 per day 
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after four weeks’ strike. Plasterers organized re- 
cently. Have several new unions under way. 


Kalamazoo.—E£. H. Ellis: 
. Central labor union has held several mass meet- 
ings in the interest of the new labor temple to be 
built here. Street-car men expect back pay as re- 
sult of strike two years ago. Work is steady. 


Lansing.—W. D. Borden: 

Employment is steady in most industries. Some 
machine shops, however, have laid off some of 
their force. Plumbers secured the eight-hour day 
and scale of $18 and $20 per week. Prsssmen, 
pressfeeders, and bookbinders obtained increased 
wages without strike. Weare pianning to build a 
labor temple and make it a home for the organ- 
ized workers, and open to the unorganized. Car- 
penters formed union recently. Have union of 
painters under way. 


MISSOURI. 


yen Ne AA L. Bartlett: 

Organized labor is better paid and wor 

hours than the susuniaionl This er alm — 
secured the nine-hour day instead of ten hours 
Carpenters obtained 50 cents per day increase. 
Unskilled laborers get $2 a day. All unions are 
gaining new members right along. 


Moberly.—Cecil Dysart: 

‘ ya pre = is in good shape. Everything 
oing nicely. Cement workers have or i 

their future looks bright. —— 


MONTANA, 


Missoula.—S. S. Wilder: 

Sawmill workers, lumber workers, butchers, and 
laundry workers affiliated with the State Federa- 
tion recently. Cement workers reorganized during 
the month. Have newsboys' union under way 
— is steady, but building industries are only 

air. 


NEBRASKA. 


Hastings.—F. C. Scott: 

Work is pretty steady in all lines. Unorganized 
workers work ten-hour day for from 12% cents to 
25 cents an hour. Union men receive higher wage 
scales. Out of the four printing offices in this city 
we have secured the eight-hour day in one, eight 
and one-half hours in another, and the remaining 
two work the nine-hour day. The Central Labor 
Union of this city holds open meeting one Sunday 
in each month, at which time some local pastor 
addresses the workers. This is proving very 
popular with the people. 


Lincoln.—Frank M., Coffey: 

Organized labor almost fully employed. There 
is plenty of material here for organizing work and 
there seems to be a tendency among the unorgan- 
ized towards organization. Boilermakers and press- 
men are on strike for increased wages and recog- 
nition of union in both cases, Laundry workers, 
garment workers, sheet metal workers, cement 
workers and boot and shoe workers have unions 
under way. Stationary engineers organized re- 
cently. 

Norfolk.—¥E. E. Truloch: 

Union men here enjoy good conditions, secured 
without strike. Work is steady. 
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Plattsmouth.—Michael Bajeck: ; 
Wages have improved somewhat for union men. 
Work is steady. Conditions fair. Barbers may 


organize. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—Chas. J. French: 
Organized labor far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized. Work is steady in all industries. 


“eene.—Albert A. Farnsworth: : 

Organized labor working under better conditions 
and higher wages than the unorganized workers. 
Work is plentiful. There are no idle workmen 
here. Railroad employes received general wage 
increase of from 1 cent to 2% cents per hour, 
skilled mechanics receiving the larger amount. 
Machinists’ helpers and laborers in the railroad 
shops are organizing. 

Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

Condition of organized labor is decidedly better 
than the unorganized. Union men are steadily 
employed. Brewery workers are negotiating for 
new scale, but there are no strikes or troubles to 
report. Expect to organize union of carpenters at 
Keene. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth—John Keyes: 

We have won a great victory over the open shop 
proposition. Building trades won their strike and 
employers signed agreements. Conditions here 
show decided improvement. Union wage scale is 
decidedly superior to the wages received by the 
unorganized workers. 


Newark.—Thos. Ruddy: 

Labor is well organized and all trades at peace 
with employers. A large independent union of 
tanners recently joined the amalgamated leather 
workers’ union. Organized workers in many 
shops are now enjoying the Saturday half-holiday. 
Machinists obtained large increase in wages with- 
out strike. Women’s label league is pushing all 
union labels. 


NEW YORK. 


Baldwinsville.—William Orvis: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Wages are good. No strikes or troubles to 
report. 

New York.—Chas. H. Sheraton: 

Union men seem to be steadily employed. 
Sailors won strike for increased wages. Cooks and 
stewards on steamships also obtained increased 
wages by presenting demands to the steamship 
companies. The organized seamen are in better 
condition than for some time. 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Condition of organized labor is steadily improv- 
ing. Work is steady. We had one strike recently 
where the men wonincreased wages and the em- 
ployers signed agreement. Have one new union 
under way. 


Peekskill,—Herman Kaste: 

Work is steady. Organized workers have higher 
wages, shorter hours, and generally better condi- 
tions than the unorganized. Teamsters formed 
union with forty charter members. Hodcarriers 
and building laborers are organizing. 


Schenectady.—Johu J. Henley: 

The organized workers are reaping benefits of 
their efforts in the shape of higher wages and 
shorter workday. Work is steady in most indus- 
tries. Building laborers after a few days’ strike 
gained increased wages and better hours. Elec- 
trical wiremen are out on strike at this writing. 
We expect to have this town a strictly union town 
soon. Electrical workers have formed unions. 


Syracuse.—Chas. A. Yates: 

Organized trades in good shape. Carpenters 
gained forty-four-hour week and increase of 5 
cents per hour. Plumbers gained forty-four-hour 
weekand increase of 5 cents an hour. Sheet metal 


_ workers gained 50 cents a day with eight-hour day. 


Garment workers gained increase of from 50 cents 
to $1.50 per week. After three weeks’ strike the 
garment workers signed up new label agreement 
for one year. Soft beer bottlers obtained increase 
of $1 a week. Stationary firemen gained $1 per 
week increase. Stationary engineers $2 to $4 a 
week increase. 
Walden.—Frank Wright: 


Labor here is in fair condition. Work is steady. 


Painters and paperhangers are organizing. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Jamestown,.—J. H. Latimer: 

Work is not steady at this time. Every year thou- 
sands of men pour in here for the harvest season, 
receive good wages, and leave as soon as the rush 
is over. Carpenters and painters had raise of 50 
cents for ten-hour day. Have three new unions 
under way. 


OHIO. 


Athens.—Michael Collins: 

All the trades that are organized receive better 
wages and conditions than the unorganized. Work 
is steady in all lines at this time. Wages have 
been improved without strike. 


Barnhill.—Frederick Helle: 

All trades are steadily employed, excepting 
miners who are on strike against wage reduction, 
The reduction was initiated notwithstanding the 
advance of wages which was agreed upon at the 
Cincinnati convention. The strike affects about 
3,000. All other industries in good shape and 
steadily employed. 


Cambridge.—Albert E. Pitt: 

All trades in very good shape. Building indus- 
tries working steadily. The unorganized workers 
are realizing that without organization they can 
not maintain conditions necessary for an American 
standard of living. We boom the union labels at 
all times. 


Canton.—T. T. O'Malley: 

All union men steadily employed. Printers and 
steam engineers have gained substantial increase 
in wages without strike. Boilermakers and ma- 
chinists on the Wabash Railroad are joining the 
respective local unions at Canton. Garment work- 
ers are about to form unions. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

The membership of the various unions show 
gratifying increase. Iron molders gained sub- 
stantial wage increase without strike. Cloakmakers 
are on strike for recognition of union against the 
Queen Manufacturing Company. The agitation for 
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the union labels has made it possible for all union 
men to secure complete outfits of union label 
clothing and articles. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith and Ed. Mc- 
Eachern: 

Work is plentiful in this city. All trades work- 
ing and in good shape. Union men receive far 
better wages and conditions than the unorganized 
workers. All building trades have secured in- 
creased wages. All unions are increasing in mem- 
bership. Billposters organized recently. Have 
union of textile workers under way. © 

Newark —J. W. Adams: : 

Organized labor making steady progress. Union 
conditions are much in advance of the unorgan- 
ized. A federal union and cement workers are 
likely to organize soon. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

The last month has been noted for the tre- 
mendous strides made by organized labor in this 
city. Work has been extremely good in all indus- 
tries. The building crafts are well employed; 
there is ademand for men in the shops, and the 
railroads are constantly employing men. While 
only two new unions have been organized since 
the first of the year, at least 500 new members have 
been added to the rolls of the various unions in 
this city in the same length of time. Unions that 
have secured better conditions during the month 
are the electrical workers and telegraphers (in- 
creased wages), and the barbers and clerks (half- 
holiday). During the month a building trades 
council has been organized, with practically all of 
the building crafts affiliated. Capable officers have 
been selected, and the council has every indica- 
tion of being a force to the local movement. 
Many non-unionists are joining their crafts, and it 
has not been difficult to obtain members, as those 
outside the union realize that they are in a help- 
less state. With the exception of one or two 
crafts, wage conditions are far above the average. 
In those crafts where conditions have not been 
improved, special representatives are in the city to 
assist the locals in bringing abouta change. Plans 
are now being made for the largest and best Labor 
Day celebration the city has ever had. All unions 
are taking hold in splendid shape to further this 
work. Label agitation continues good, and we 
now have large quantities of union-label merchan- 
dise in the stores and business houses. 

Toronto.—J. G. Mushrush: 

Conditions are good. All trades enjoying steady 
work. The unorganized workers to a certain ex- 
tent share the advanced wages established by the 
unions, but their workday is much longer than the 
union men’s. A number of bills favorable to labor 
were passed the last session of legislature. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Work is steady, and conditions good for organ- 
ized workers. Retail clerks are having trouble 
with some merchants in signing their new agree- 
ment. Tile workers and building trades council 
are organizing. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Altus.—Sam Collins: ; 

All union men in this city have the eight-hour 
day. This was secured without strike. Painters 
formed union during the month. Retail clerks 
are organizing. Conditions are good. 


Enid.—Julius Pieh: 

Work is only fair at this time. Some industries 
very quiet as regards employment. Union men 
receive more wages for the eight-hour day than the 
unorganized do for nine and ten hours. Organized 
labor of this State demonstrated to the railroad 
corporations in the last election that we will not 
have our labor laws tampered with. Have three 
new unions under way. 


Guthrie.—G. E. Warren and G. P. Lashbrook: 

Condition of unorganized labor throughout the 
State is very poor as compared with the condition 
of theunion men. Organized workers find employ- 
ment fairlysteady. Organized labor, through the 
efforts of its members and friends, successfully 
defeated the railroad interests in the attempt tu 
repeal provisions placed in the State law for the 
benefit of workingmen. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized trades in good shape, but work is un- 
steady. There is some prospects of the coal mines 
opening up. Good work is done for union labels. 

Oklahoma City.—D. F. Harrington: 

Work is steady. Good union card men are pre- 
ferred by employers. Asphalt workers and tar 
roofers have formed union. Auto drivers and 
street railway carmen are about to organize. 

Okmulgee.—G. L.. Hunter: 

Organized laborin fine shape. Union men are 
doing nearly all the work that is being done here. 
Federal union obtained increase of § cents an hour 
and signing of agreement. Federal union was 
organized during the month. Have twonew unions 
under way. 

Shawnee.—C. Tullis: 

Tradé union workers in this city are shown the 
preference over unorganized laborers. Several 
wage increases have been secured without strike. 
Organized labor won a signal victory in the recent 
election, defeating the railroad amendment. 


Thomas.—H. A. Ward: 

Organized labor in pretty good shape. Work 
has been plentiful and everybody busy. Wages are 
increasing. The advance might be rated from 15 
to 25 cents a day, without strike. Clerks and 
barbers are organizing. 

Tulsa.—Gus. E. Koecker: 

Building trades are in fair shape. We have yet 
a number of trades that are not organized, but we 
hope to see them get in line soon. Work issteady. 
Carpenters obtained increase of 5 cents per hour 
without trouble. Card men are the only ones who 
stand a good chance for a job in the building 
industries here. 


OREGON. 


Astoria.—Jos. L,. Moore: 

Employment steady in all lines. Organized labor 
conditions good. Brewery workers, beer drivers, 
and bottlers obtained increase in wages without 
strike. Unorganized workers are working eleven 
hours per day in the mills, while the eight to ten 
hour day is worked by the organized workers. 
All city work is done on the eight-hour basis. 
Meat cutters and butchers are organizing. 

Salem.—]. F. Wisner and A. W. Dennis: 

Conditions are improving for organized labor. 
Work is steady. Noidle men. Carpenters’ union in 
good, healthy condition and steadily growing. 
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Union carpenters have the eight-hour day at from 
$3 to $4 per day, while unorganized tradesmen in 
the same line work from nine to ten hours for 
from $2 50 to $3 per day. Painters organized dur- 
ing the month. A federal union is under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellefonte.—Frank Gross: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Union men work shorter hours for more 
money than the unorganized workers receive. 


Butler.—Chas. M. Myers: 

Conditions here are good. No other town in the 
State can show better conditions. There are 
practically no unorganized workers here. Work 
is steady. Labor council is preparing for a great 
Labor Day demonstration. 

Jeannettie.—l,. E. Bittle: 

About 80 per cent of the workers here are or- 
ganized. Enrployment is steadyin all trades. No 
strikes to report, excepting the miners. Organized 
workers have eight and nine hour workday, while 
unorganized workers work from nine to twelve 
hours per day. 

Homestead.--E. 1. Schreckengost: 

Carpenters are about two-thirds organized; 
bricklayers have solid organization. Machinists, 
painters, and structural iron workers are pretty 
well organized. Elevator men have solid organiza- 
tion. Building trades report slack employment at 
this time. Building trades, steel, and railroad men 
obtained slight increase in wages. Union men work 
eight-hour day, while the non-union work from 
eight to twelve hours per day. Central body has 
been organized at Braddock, Pa. Retail clerks and 
department clerks are organizing. 

Honesdale.—Theodore Hebert: 

The glass workers’ strike which has been on 
since March, 1910, is about to be settled. One of 
the firms has already signed the union shop agree- 
ment and we look for the others to come in line. 
There has been no disturbance; the a 
asked for the State police, but were refused. All 
trades, with a of the glass workers, are 
steadily employed. A new union was organized 
during the month. 

McKeesport.—A. 1. Smith: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Central body do- 
ing good work. Employment is steady. Bartenders 
have formed union. Clerks are organizing.” 


Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

Organized labor in good shape. Union c n- 
ters are in demand, while the unorganized workers 
in that line are not. Carpenters now receive $3.50 
a day of eight hours as result of their strike in 
May. Carpenters of California, Pa., are organizing. 
There is greater demand for goods bearing the 
union labels than ever before. 


Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Although employment seems to be steady, there 
are quite a number of unemployed workers. Car- 
penters’ union secured increase of 5 cents per hour. 
About one-third of the members of the union were 
forced to strike for the enforcement of this in- 
crease. The building trades unions are more 
solidly united than ever before, and the local 
council is progressing in perfect harmony. Cigar- 
makers and bakers are extensively advertisin 
their union labels and with good results, Hard 


wood finishers who are on strike for increased 
wages and better working conditions, seem to be 
gradually winning their demands. Tilemakers 
and elevator operators are organizing. 

Pottstown.—W. E. Schmearer: 

Employment is steady with bright prospects for 
continued good season during the balance of the 
year. Organized labor conditions are better than 
the unorganized in nearly every case. Buildin 
trades are in good shape and work is plentiful; 
very few men idle. Have three new unions under 
way. 

Pottsville.—Jere Brennan and S. M. F. Glover: 

Condition of organized trades good, much better 
than the condition of the unorganized. Work is 
not very plentiful at this time, but union men 
seem to have the preference with many employers. 
Carpenters and bricklayers have improved con- 
ditions and wages this year. Good demand here 
for union-made goods. 

Scranion.—M. E. Kane: 

All members of organized labor steadily em- 
ployed. Conditions are very good. Teamsters 
obtained raise of $1 per week without strike. Car- 
penters and plumbers also secured advance in 
wages. Elevator constructors have formed union. 
Have a new union under way. 

Tamaqua.—C. C. Boner: 

Condition of organized labor good and union men 
are steadily employed. Some improvements in con- 
ditions are noted. Teamsters have formed union 
during the month. 

Wilkes-Barre.—Rufus B. Easton: 

Mine workers are increasing in membership. 
Work is generally steady. Typographical union 
obtained new scale of wages with satisfactory 


advance. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Huron.—C. W. Mann: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
loyed. Machinists’ helpers and truckmen are 
orming union, Plumbers are about to organize. 


TENNESSEE, 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

The various trades here are pretty well organ- 
ized—that is to say, the white workers—but as yet 
the colored workers have not much organization. 
Carpenters obtained increased wages without 
strike. Machinists’ helpers are organizing. 


TEXAS, 

Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

All union men at work. Unorganized workers 
in bad shape, with very low wages. Barbers will 
form union soon. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

State of employment is somewhat fluctuating, 
but in the main might be called fair. We are 
questioning candidates for office very closely as 
to standing on questions affecting labor. Meat- 
cutters and butchers are organizing. Label league 
is doing very good work. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

After two months’ suspension from work the 
miners obtained fromi mine operators the signing 
of agreement with the advance in wages voted by 
the Cincinnati convention. The union labels are 
demanded. 
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Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: f 

Practically only the carpenters and musicians 
are organized as yet. Carpenters’ union obtained 
scale of $3 per day from April first; the first of Sep- 
tember the scale will be 40 cents per hour and 
eight-hour day. This wassecured without trouble. 
Non-union carpenters work from nine to ten hours 
a day for any old price. Bakers, retail clerks, and 
teamsters are organizing. 

Childress.—R. E. White: 

Everybody working; noidle men here. There 
is greater demand for organized labor than there is 
for unorganized. Laundry workers are organiz- 
ing. Teamsters, meat cutters, and railway clerks 
are about to organize. Federal labor union of this 
city is making steady gain in membership, taking 
in new members at every meeting. 

Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes and L. D, Emmons: 

Condition of all organized labor fair. All organ- 
ized trades working eight hour day and their con- 
ditions are a great deal better than the unorganized. 
Most trades are working full time at this season of 
the year. Since 1900 wages have advanced about 25 
per cent in the printing trades. Other trades have 
also made some advance in wages. Sheet metal 
workers, retail clerks, and white barbers are 
organizing. 

Denison.—Herman Kachel, F. R. Lawhon and 
B. F. Shearod: 

Work is steady in all lines. Condition of organ- 
ized labor good. No strikes since last report. All 
organized trades on railroads have obtained in- 
creased wages. Freight handlers have formed 


union. Stage employes are organizing. 


Greenville.—T. M. Kerbow: ’ 
The trades here are fairly well organized. Work is 


steady. We have not made any advance as to 
wages this year, but the workday is being short- 
ened. The ministers of this city are in sympathy 
with labor and their attitude is helpful in securing 
improvements. Labor Sunday is a great move for 
the good of the labor movement. Teamsters are 
organizing. 

Marshall,—F. S, Fish: : 

Building trades have gem of work and bright 
prospects for continued good season. Shop em- 

loyes of the Texas and Pacific railroad obtained 
increase of 3% cents per hour and good work- 
ing conditions. Sheet metal workers have formed 
unions recently. Pipefitters are organizing. 

Palestine.—C. R. Angell: 

Practically all organized labor is steadily em- 
ployed. Unorganized labor in poor shape. All 
union men working eight-hour day. Musicians are 
organizing. 

Quanah.—R. F. Southall: soa 

Condition of organized labor is steadily improv- 
ing. We have the eight-hour day at 42% cents 
per hour. Condition of organized labor is far in 
advance of the unorganized. A new union was 
organized at Paducah and q trades council has 
been formed here recently. Teamsters and girls 
in overall factory are organizing. 


San Antonio.—Paul Steffier: 

Efforts are being made to bring some of the un- 
organized workers in line. Waiters, bakers, and 
retail clerks are likely to organize. Employment 
is not steady at this time. Brewery workers 
gained increase in wages amounting to $2 per 
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week. We expect to have the largest Labor Day 
celebration in history of this city this year. 


Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is not steady at this time, however. The governor 
appointed a union-card man to the position of 
labor commissioner of the State. Union men se- 
cure higher wages and better conditions than the 
unorganized workers. Musicians have organiza- 
tion under way. 


Thurber.—]. M. D. Lasater and J. E. Marrs: 

Condition of organized labor very good. This is 
a mining town and the workers are well organized. 
We have no unorganized men here. Work is 
steady in all branches. Miners have received in- 
creased wages. Carpenters increased wages from 
$3.20 to $3.70 a day and brickmasons advanced 
wages 5 per cent. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Conditions here are fairly good. Since their 
strike, the leather workers are working under 
slightly better conditions and expect to work the 
nine-hour day from July first. Building trades and 
most other industries have steady employment. 


Wichita Falls—C. B. McConnell and N. R. 
Larkin: 

Work is plentiful. Organized labor in good 
shape. Painters secured increase of 50 cents per 
day without strike. This makes their scale $4 per 
day of eight hours. Teamsters and musicians are 
organizing. 


VERMONT. 


Bellows Falis.—J. P. Sens: 

Condition of organized labor decidedly superior 
to the unorganized. Work is steady in all lines. 
Papermakers strike has been settled giving the 
men increase of 5 per cent and eight to nine hour 
workday. There is good demand for the union 
labels. 


Bratileboro.—Job Long: 

Condition of organized labor much better than 
the unorganized. Work is steady. Good demand 
for the union labels in this city. 


Burlington.—Walter L. Boynton: 

Union men have shorter hours and better pay 
than the unorganized workers. Bookbinders and 
pressmen have organized. Stage employes and 
federal union are under way. Work is steady in 
all industries. 


Lyndonville.—D. A. Gronberg: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. Mem- 
bership of the unions steadily increasing. Work 
is plentiful in alllines. Boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
and machinists on the Boston and Maine Railroad 
were granted increase in wages; helpers also re- 
ceived increase. During the past six years ma- 
chinists have advanced their wage scale $1.20a 
day. There is good demand for all union Iabels. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Good demand for organized laborhere. Freight 
handlers, baggagemen and others are asking for 
increased wages and prospects are favorable 
Roundhouse employes have organized and secured 
raise of 10 per cent in wages without strike. Paint- 
ers, carpenters, teamsters, stationary firemen, and 
engineers are organizing. 
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VIRGINIA, 

Fredericksburg .—). J. Heflin: 

Work issteady. Organized labor has made some 
advance in wages while the unorganized are stand- 
ing still. Hodcarriers have organized since last 
report. 

Richmond.—Jas. Brown: 

Organized trades are far in the lead of the un- 
organized workers as regards improved conditions. 
No strikes or lockouts to report. All labor steadily 
employed. 

oanoke.—J. 1,. Allen: 

Organized labor in splendid o——. Work is 
steady, especially in the building trades. There is 
good demand for skilledmechanics. The trades that 
are organized are better paid and get better con- 
ditions and it is shown that the employers get bet- 
ter results from dealing with organized employes. 


: WASHINGTON. 

North Yakima.—John B. Lagasa: 

Cooks and waiters organized during the month. 
Have union of bartenders under way. Work is 
steady. Plumbers are asking for scale of $6 per 
day. Trade union organization is rapidly coming 
into favor here. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

Organized labor making steady progress. The 
workers seem to have awakened to the need of 
more thorough organization. Painters and paper- 
hangers have formed union. Cement workers and 
teamsters will organize during the month. 

Hansford.—E. B. Vickers: ; ‘ 

Organized labor in good condition and increas- 
ing in membership and activity. All organized 
trades working in harmony, but unorganized labor 
grows more restless every day. With exception of 
mines which run only three-fourths time, all labor 
is steadily employed. 


WISCONSIN. 


Corliss.—Otto Madewitz: 

Machinists have good conditions and are work- 
ing steadily. Molders are organized solidly toa 
man. 


La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Union men have good conditions and work 
shorter workday than the unorganized. All union 
men are busy at this time. Painters and decora- 
tors obtained increase of 234 cents per hour. 
Outside carpenters secured 5 cents per hour 
raise, glove workers (girls) received increase 
of 15 cents, and men 25 cents per day. Printers, 
floormen obtained $1 per week and machine men 
$2 per week increase, Street-car men obtained the 
following increase: after the first six months of 
the year, 20 cents per hour and after the first year, 
23 cents per hour. All these trades secured the 
above without trouble. Brewery workers and 
bottlers gained raise in wages of $2 per week in all 
departments and eight-hour day, after being out 
on strike two days. Girls in bottling eo 
were raised from 10 to 25 cents per day making their 
scale $1 to $1.25 per day. These girls are organiz- 
ing. Flour and cereal mill employes went on strike 
in four departments for raise of 25 cents per day. 
As they were unorganized when they went out on 
strike it was difficult to do much for them, but a 
settlement was effected after being out six days and 
increase of from 15 to 25 cents was secured. They 
are now organized and in better shape to help 
themselves. 


Superior.—Wm. O’Carroll: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Em- 
ployment fairly steady. Bricklayers and masons 
raised their wage scale from 65 cents to 70 cents 

r hour without trouble. Expect to organize 
oundry workers and federal union shortly. 
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DOMINION NOTES. 

Quebec, Que.—Michael Walsh: 

Organized labor has fair conditions, more ic- 
ularly so when com with the conditions of 


CANADA. 


Carleton Place, Ont,—Wallace J. Hammond: 

Work is generally steady in all organized indus- 
tries. Canadian Pacific Railroad laborers will get 
increase of 25 cents per day. Molders are still on 
strike for recognition of union. Hope to organize 
central labor union soon. 

Lethbridge, Alberta.—]. M. Ritchie: 

Building trades are well organized, also the 
miners of this district. The immigration to this 
city is beyond requirements arid makes employ- 
ment very unsteady. Building trades advanced 
their wage scales and brought the workday down 
to the eight-hour day. City employes who are un- 
organized, had their wages reduced 2% cents per 
hour. The Public Works Department of the Prov- 
ince, however, has granted the union wage scale 
on work done here. Blacksmiths are organizing. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Harry Langley: | i 

Plumbers and plasterers are asking for increased 
wages. Molders are on strike for increase and 
their demands have been practically settled, only 
eight men being out now. Work is plentiful. Very 
little unorganized labor here. Carpenters and 
painters are putting forth good efforts to get 100 
per cent organizations. Lathers and photo-en- 
gravers have formed unions. Picture machine 
operators are organizing. 


unorganized labor. There is fair demand for union 
men here. Since my last report, blacksmiths at 
the Marine Fisheries department have gained in- 
creased in wages of 25 cents per day without 
strike. 

Saskatchewan, Sask.—A. B. Jones: 

Organized labor in very good shape. No strikes 
or troubles to report. Carpenters obtained in- 
crease of 90 cents per day. There is strong de- 
mand for the union labels here. 

Sydney, N. S.—J. R. Martin: 

Organized brickmasons and carpenters have ad- 
vanced conditions, as follows: Carpenters secured 
advance of from 25 to 28 cents per hour; bricklay- 
ers made advance from 45 to 50 cents per hour 
without strike. Unorganized labor, especially in 
the steel industry, is in very bad — Laborers 
on city work are receiving better conditions. This 
is due to their fair-wage clause ordinance intro- 
duced by trades and labor council to the city coun- 
cil. Employment is plentiful and steady at pres- 
ent. A strong demand for the union labels has 
caused most of the dealers to stock up on union- 
made goods. Carpenters on Glace Bay are reor- 
ganizing. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses forthe month of June, 1910. (The monthsare 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

1. Balance on hand June 1, 1910 

Federation of labor, Chester, Pa, sup 
Fred C Butt & Co, Washington, D C. sup.. 
Federal labor 12696, 7. m, a, m, 10, $4.50; 























198 
9 00 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
9 00 
3 40 


d 
Virginia state federation of labor, tax, dec, 
09, toand incl may, *10 
Trades and labor council, 
N Y, tax, d, 09, j, f, "10. 
Trades and labor assem, Beaumont, Tex, 
tax, feb, 10, to and incl july, °10 
Federal labor 12868, tax, may, "10, $4.50; d f, 
50 


$4 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
may '10, $1.70; d f, $1.70 

Soap, soda, and candle workers 10385, tax, 
a, m, j, 10, $4.50; df, $4.50; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, 60c 

ce NG prot 12712, tax, june, °10, $10; d f, 


Niagara Falls, 


9 60 
20 00 


2 50 
1 00 


Central _ union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, 
j, f, m 

News en prot 10962, tax, apr 

Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax,apr, 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, legal 
peg fund assess, Wc; Los Angeles 
asse: 

Federal =f 10185, tax, apr, 60c; d f, 60c; 
2-c assess for united hatters, 25c 


. Granite polishers, quarrymen and laborers 
10306, legal defense fund assess, 32c; Los 
Angeles assess, 32c 

Horse nail makers 10958, tax, may, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup (on account), $1 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12892, tax, 
apr, 'l0, $1.35; d f, $1.85; sup, 50c 
aeepeece prot 12711, tax, apr, ‘10, oa 50; 
RRR EE ie aa 
Pri i bro of cement workers, sup. 
. Mac —_— helpers 12928, tax, apr, ‘10, $2; 


df, 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers of 
A, tax, may 


a, J, 
cloth examiners and spongers 11680, 2-c 
assess for united hatters.. 
Bookkeepers, stenographers and ‘account- 
ants 12646, tax, June, "10, $2; 
aa helpers and % RAs 12927, tax, 
apr, $5; d f, 
warhers 11407, tax, may, °10, $1.50; d f, 
~ assem, Fort Edward, Y, tax, 
. and labor council, Palestine, Tex, 
tax, mar, 10, toand incl aug, °10 
Intl prot asso of lithographic press feed- 
ers of U S and Can, tax, f, m, a, *10 
. Central labor union, Metropolis, Ill, sup. 
Cranemens helpers 13002, sup 
om labor 8139, tax, ay, "10, $1.75; d f, 


ost nail workers 7029, tax, a, m, j, $2.55; d f, 
$2.55; 3-c assess for united hatters, 60c. 

Suspender workers 11294, legal defense 
fund assess, 34c; Los Angeles assess, 34c: 
3-c assess for united hatters, $1.20 

Glass house packers 12588, tax, june, 
$1.80; d f, $1.80; 3-c assess for united hat- 
ters, 9c... 

Federal labor 83898, tax, june, °10, We; d f, %e 

Central labor union, N Adams, Mass, tax, 


Suspenders workers 10833, tax, m, j, j, a, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40; 3-c assess for united hat- 
ters, 24c; 2-c assess for united hatters, 26c 

Coopers intl union of N A, local 97, dona- 
tion to legal] defense fund 

Federal labor 12700, tax, a, m, $1.30; d f, $1.30; 
2-c assess for united hatters, 40c 

Railroad nous and laborers 12922, 

, $1; d f, $1; 2-c assess for united 


40c 
Machinists helpers 12891, tax, may, °10, $1.65; 
d f, $1.65; 2-c assess for united hatters, 66c 
Tuck pointers 10884, 3-c assess for united 


Federal labor 11617, Los Angeles assess, 
24c; legal defense fund assess, 24c 

ae ye labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, 
j, f, m, 

Federal inbor 7112, tax, a, m, 10, $3.75; d f, 
$3.75; 3-c assess for united hatters, 30c. 

Federal labor 12692, tax, may, $2.65; d f, $2.65 
8-c assess for united hatters, $1.68 

Central labor union, San Angelo, Tex, sup 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, june, °10, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; sup, $1 

voces labor 8367, tax, apr, ‘10, $3; d f, $3; 


p, $2 

Federal labor 8367, 2-c assess for united 
hatters 

Stenographers and typists 12755, tax, apr, 
10, $2; d f, $2; sup, $1 

Stenographers and typists asso 12765, 2-c 
assess for united hatters 

4. Central trades and labor assem, Oneida, 

N Y, tax, jan, '10, toand incl june, ’10.... 


ea} 


of, 
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f, m, 710, $3.50; d f, $8.50..... 

Tin, steel, ironand granite ware \ workers 
10943, tax, june, °10, $8.25; df. 

Marble, mosaic and terrazzo . 10268, 
tax, a, m, j, $4.05: d f, $4.05; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, dic 

a helpers 12804, tax, may, "10, 70c; 

0c 


Federal labor 12853, ‘tax, a, mm, 10, $3. 05; df, 


Federal labor 12644, 8-c assess for united 
PRN scnghvonaenvthdess enh . + 
= hath prot 12948, tax, may, 10, $2. 60; df, 
) 


$2 

Amal = workers union of A, tax, m, 
a, m, j, 

The ' cutters intl asso of A, tax, a, 
m, j, "10 

Int! union of elevdtor « constructors, tax, 
may, °10.... 

Undertakers 9049, legal defense fund assess, 
50c; Los Angeles assess, 50c; 3-c assess for 
united hatters, $1.50 

Laborers prot 12608, tax, mar, 10, $2. %; df, 
$2.25; 2-c assess for united hatters, $1 : 

Federal labor 12735, tax, may, *10, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor 12977, sup 

Railroad helpers and ) EEE 12981, sup. 

Federal labor 11164, tax, may, 75c; d f, Tic; 
8-c assess for united hatters, 33c ; 2-c assess 
for united hatters, 22c ; 

Federal labor 11164, sup. A 

Federal labor 12934, sup. al ail 

Nurses prot 12861, tax, July, 35e; d f, 35c; 
sup, 45c. ; 

. Womens domestics 12767, tax, june, 10, 


Absolutely Pure mth, ee 12690, tax, apr, "10, $l. 65; 


d f, $1.65. 


Paper bag worker: 11787, tax, ‘june, 10, 60c; 
The only baking powder a7, toe = : =a 
American : society of p ate engrav ers 
made with Royal Grape morta apateny of Des 
Cigar factory tobacco p strippers 10297, tax, 


Gream of Tartar apr, "10, $2.30: 4 f, $2.75 


Machinists helpers 12764, tax, may, $5: ‘af, 


a 
No Alum,No Lime Phosphate reris rs prot 12029, legal —~y fund assess, 


36c; Los Angeles assess, 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, may, ‘10, $5; ‘af, 


como to 
Sfa s8se g 


name 





4. Federal labor 12858, tax, may, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, June, °10, $2; d f, $2 
Cloth and stock workers 1184, tax, may, 
*10, $1.25; di f, $1.25. : 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, may, 10, $5; df, $5 
Scale workers 7502, tax, apr, "10, $7; d f, $7; 
2-c assess for united hatters, $2.80 
Cental labor manee. Hasieee. Pa, tax, feb, 
10, to and incl july, 
Laborers prot 13008, & - ; 
Elevator conductors and starters 13004, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Sterling, Colo, 
sup. ra 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, may, 10 
Actors intl union, tax, m, a, m, "10, $16.50; 2-c 

assess for united hatters, $22 
Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters and Federal labor 12951, sup 

helpers, tax, m, j, "10 Rockmens prot 12712, bene acct june, ‘10, 
U — bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, $10; d f, $10; sup, $1.. pe 

apr 1 we 11659, tax, a apr, @e; d f, 8c; 

Ege candlers 12090, tax, apr, "10, $1.20; : 


P, 50c 
$1.20; 3-c assess for united hatters, $1 02. 3 42 c Federal labor 13006, sup es 
Federal labor 9998, tax, june, °10, om df, st age Lo central labor union, Calais, 


Central labor council, Butte, ‘Mont, tax, 
f, m, a, ‘1 
Central labor union, Lebanon, Pa, tax, j, f, 
m, "10. 
Federal labor 8060, tax, june, 10, $3.75; df, 
75... 


Agricultural “workers 12731, tax, ‘apr, 85c ; 


=% 


— 
cou f@ Sw 


€ ’ ecacs 

Federal labor (union obrera federada) 
11446, sup 

Trades council, Phoanix, Ariz, sup.. 

Federal labor 11446, stp 

Horse nail makers 7073, tax, @, m, j, °10, $7.80; 
d f, $7.80; sup, 75c 

— and labor assem, Fargo, N 


S 8s sss 8 8B 88 
ao Swe & 
sees 


te e,8 
Suspender makers 10342, bal sup 00 St Croix yy alley central labor union, ‘alais, 
Federal labor 12787, tax, may, ’10, $2; d f, Me, tax, j, a, s, "10 
2-c assess for united hatters, 80c Intl photo-engravers union of N A, tax, 
Federal! labor 12787, sup may, ’10 see 
Bottle, cap, cork —_ stopper workers 10875, Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, j, f, m, "10..... 
tax, may, ’10. $13.75; d f, $13.75; sup, $6 Intl hodearriers and building laborers of 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12927, sup A, acct 2-c assess for united hatters 
Suspender workers 12282, sup... Trades council, Pana, Ill, tax, d, 09, j, f, "10 
Henry W Farnam, New Hav en, Conn, Toronto district labor council, Toronto, 
sup Ont, Can, tax, a, m, j,"10.. 
Amal meat ‘cutters and ‘butcher workmen caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, June, 
of N A, sup 10, $5; d f, $5 
. Central labor union, Ware and vicinity, Egg sagecters 11254, tax, “may, 10, "$14.50; 
Mass, sup d f, $14.50. ... 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10844, Central Shan union, © incinnati, Ohio, tax, 
tax, june, °10, $1.50; d f, $1.50; legal defense feb, "10, to and incl jan, ’ 
fund assess, 40c; Los Angeles, 40c; 3c Tobacco strippers 12046, nd defense fund 
assess for united hatters, 60c. assess, $1.40; Los Angeles assess, $1.40.. 
Federal labor 11366, tax, june, °10, 50¢; d f, 50e Highway dept employes 12540, tax, m, j, 10, 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 10833, tax, $2; $2 


s 
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& Small ware enamelers 12659, tax, a, m, "10, 


90c ; 2-c assess for united hatters, 


1 
Federal labor 11345, tax, a, m, "10, $3.45; d f, 
Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, 
legal defense fund assess, 10c; 2-c assess 
united hatters, BOC .........ccccccssccccess 
Federal labor 12835, sup 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, may, 
; d f, $3.75; sup, $16 
. Ege lighters and — 13006, sup 
Federal labor 13007, 
Federal labor 12886, “tax. july, 10, $3.75; d f, 


$3.75 
Intl longshoremens asso, tax, m, j, 
Intl union slate workers, tax, may, "10 
Federal labor 12222, tax, june, °10, $7.50; d f, 


$7.50 

Federal labor 6697, tax, june, °10, $3.90; d f, 
$3.90; legal defense fund assess, 67c; Los 
Angeles assess, 67¢ 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, june, °10, $3; d f, $8 

Federal labor 12362, tax, june, °10, $2.40; d f, 


$2.40 
Federal labor 12018, tax, june, °10, $1.25; d f, 


$1.25 

Federal labor 12614, tax, a, m, j, "10, $1.35; 
d f, $1.85; sup, 20c 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, may, $5.50; d f, 
$5.50; legal defense fund assess, $1.35; Los 
Angeles assess, $1.35 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Florida state fed of labor, tax, jan, ° 
to and incl june, ’10, $5; balance on sup- 
plies, $1 

Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup 

Federal labor 13008, sup 

Federal labor 13009, sup 

Federal labor 13009, sup 

Central labor union, Carrier Mills, Ill, sup 

Broof geen and paperhang- 
ers, tax, ma = 

Federal labor 2040, tax, may, 10, $2.50; ‘af, 


$2.50. 

Railroad transfer peemcnaere ba clerks 
11639, tax, m, j, "10, $2.60; , $2.60; 3-c 
assess for united hatters, ete 

ty labor 12980, tax, m, j, °10, $3.90; d f, 


Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, f, 

Lamplighters 11943, tax, may, $5; d f, $5. 

Federal labor 12645, tax, june, '10, 60c; af, 
60c; 3-c assess for united hatters, 63¢ 

Park employes prot 11820, tax, m, a, "10, $1; 
d f,$1; legal defense fund assess, 29¢c; Los 
Angeles assess, 29c; 3-c assess for united 
hatters, 60c... 

Federal labor 8288, tax, f, m, a, "10, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05; legal defense fund assess, 56c; Los 
Angeles assess, 56c; 3-c assess for united 
hatters, 2 

Federal labor 12933, tax, may, $2.65; d f, 
$2.65; sup, 50c . 

Horse watt workers 7180, sup 

Federal labor 11617, tax, m, a, m, $5.25; d f, 
$5.25; sup, $1 

> — lace curtain operatives of A, tax, 


Intl ‘wasnssehionl union, tax, may. 
Trades and Jabor council, N Yakima, Wash, 
tax, m, a, m 
woe yet workers 10093, tax, m, j, j,.’ 
30; ¢ 
Stablemens prot 10018, tax, a, m, 710, $6; d f, 


Federal labor 12060, tax, m, a, m, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; 3-c assess for united hatters, 30c; 
legal defense fund assess, l0c; Los A 
geles assess, l0c 


ios ote SSB wo o # 
S $883 ss8 3S £8 8 


i 


- ee 
S Se 


ll. Gold beaters 12899, tax, apr, $4.10; d f, $4.10 


House movers and raisers 12314, legal de- 
fense fund assess, 18c; Los Angeles 
assess, 18c 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmens 12327, 
tax, may, "10, $8.30; d f, $8.30; legal defense 
aes assess, $1.26; Los Angeles assess, 


sane strippers 10422, tax, june, °10, $3; 
d f, $3; sup, 50c 

Intl bro papermakers, sup 

e labor 12706, tax, a, m, j, "10, $3; d 


$8; sup, $2.25 
4 Federal! labor 13010, sup. 


Federal labor 13011, sup . 
Trades council, Willington, Kans, sup.. 
= trades council, Bartlesville, Okla, 


Federai labor 7087, tax, june, "10, $6.50; d f, 
; &c assess for united hatters, $4.92 

Central trades and labor union, Pawtucket, 
RI, tax, jan, '10, to and inc] june, °10 

Rubber workers 12420, tax, m, a, m, "10, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, 25c 

Roundhouse laborers and engine wipers 
13012, sup 

Gold beaters 13013, sup.. 

Soap, soda and candle workers, 10885, 3-c 
assess for united hatters, 90c; legal de- 
fense fund assess, 20c; Los Pee 


Federal labor 12781, tax, bal a, ‘s, 75c; df, T5c 

Meter ee helpers 12954, tax, june, 
10, $1; df, $1 

Central Seed. of labor, Albion, N Y, 
and vicinity, tax, a, m, j 
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Metal polishers, buffers, platers and brass a ,a 
workers int! unionof N A, tax, may aoner and drainage pape myers | 12824, » tae, 
Federal labor 12670, tax, june, °10, $2.50; d f, june, °10, 90c; d f, 90c.. 
$2.50 Excavators prot 13016, sup 
Federal labor 12522, tax, a, m, ’10, $1; d f, $1; Central labor union, Ware and vicinity, 
2-c assess for united hatters, 20c Mass, s 
Federal labor 12760, tax, may, ‘10, $1; d f, $1 Texas state fed of labor, tax, mar, ‘10, to 
—- nail workers 10582, tax, June, °10, $3.25; and inc] feb, "11. 
f, $3.25; legal defense fund assess, 20c; Central labor union, ‘Taunton, Mass, tax, 
to Angeles assess, 20c . mar, "10, to and incl aug, "10 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, june, "10, 75c;d f, Theatrical tailors and Greassers 12719, tax, 
76c; legal defense fund assess, lic; Los may, "10, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Angeles assess, lic Laborers prot 13017, — 

Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters Federal labor 12915, tax, june, '10, $3.20; d f, 
11307, tax, june, °10, 7c; d f, 75c PE os «x cekbsidhsilescs tik ac eaee Ben. as cok 
Street sweepers 12811, tax, may, "10, $3.50; Office building employes 12865, tax, may, 

d f, $8.50 $3.15; d f, $3.15; 2-c assess for united hat- 
Federal labor 8584, tax, m, a, m, "10, $3; df, ters, $1.34 
$8; legal defense fund assess, 2ic; Los Stoneware workers 6888, tax, June, '10, $4.45; 
Angeles assess, 2lc; 3-c assess for united a f, $4.45 
hatters, 27¢ Moccasin workers 12484, tax, may, "10, $1.50; 
Suspender workers 110%, tax, m, a, m, j, d f, $1.5 ore 
10, $1.60; d f, $1.60; 2-c assess for united Stone ~ 12866, tax, may, °10, $3.95: 
hatters, 80c. d f, $3.95 
Machinists helpers 12845, tax, june, ‘10, $2; N Y transfer companys employes prot 
d f, $2; legal defense fund assess, 30c; Los 11824, tax, june, "10, 80c;d f, & 
Angeles assess, 30c Federal labor 12926, tax, a, m, ort $15; d f, $15 
Central labor untae, Athol, Mass, tax, feb Artesian well drillers 12960, tax, may, °10, 
to and inc! july, °) $1.10; df, $1.10 . 
Trades — = Ny Seana: Keokuk, Iowa, Federal labor 7591, tax, june, *10, $1; df, $l 
tax, f,m Laborers prot 12888, tax, may, '10, $2.40; d f, 
Machinists. helpers 12876, tax, jan, ‘10, to a a 
and incl june, "10, $3; d f, $3; 2-c assess for Buttonmakers prot 7181, tax, a, m, j, "10, 
united hatters, 20c $1.05; d f, $1.05;3-c assess for united hat- 
Federal labor 12987, tax, june, ‘10, $1.50; d f, ters, 45c; legal defense fund assess, lOc; 
$1.50; sup, $1.70 Los Angeles, l0c... 
Federal! labor 12974, sup Federal labor 12475, tax, may, °10, Se: df, 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12913, tax, 
may, ‘10, 7éc; d f, 75c; sup, He 
Federal labor 12999, sup 
Cornell university, Ithaca, NY, su 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12594, 3-c 
assess for united hatters, 60c; legal de- Music engrav ers 11809, ‘tax, ‘may, 10, $1.70; 
fense fund assess, 50c; Los Angeles assess, d f, $1.70. tree 
Rockmens ‘prot 12712, tax, acct june, ‘$10: 
d f, $10 


85c . , 
Cigar tobace o st rippers 12971, tax, ‘june, 10, 


$8.50; df, $8.50 . 
Newsboys prot 12085, ‘tax, may, $7.50; df. 
$7.50 . 


Si rere a > 
S58 s3 8 


Railroad helpe rs and laborers 12524, sup... 
Federal labor 12870, tax, June, 80c; d f, 80c. Sugar boilers 12830, tax, m, j, 10, $7.20; df, 
. Machinists helpers and laborers 13014, sup 
Tobacco strippers 13015, sup 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50 USE 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, mar, ‘10, 50c; 
50 . 


d f, 
Feneral labor 6998, legal defense fund Kit b 
assess, 7c; Los Angeles assess, 7¢ | c | od Is 
Laborers prot 12821, tax, a, m, j,,°10, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10 ee 
Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, . IiDIMED 
2-c assess for united hatters............... am 
- ¥exo prot 12711, tax, acct june, °10, 
$15; d f, $15 : 
Oar cleaners 12861, tax, apr, $2.35; d f, 7. Ms For Rheumatism, 
ron steadmakers 12781, tax, may, $1.70; . . 
d f, $1.70; 2-c assess for g powder work 68¢ Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
Coffee, spice, and baking pers er workers 5 
9605, tax, a, m, }, $3.90; d f, $3.% and Pains. 
Figs: oon employes 10446, tax, a, “s "10, $1.30; It is one of the best 
20. . = 
Federal labor 12750, tax, june, °10, $1; d f, $1 external liniments sold 


Railroad helpers and laborers 12950, tax, 
may, "10, $1:-d $1. for man or beast. 
Federal labor 11469, tax, m, a, "10, $1.90; d f, It relieves pain like 
$1.90; 3-c assess for united hatters, 5ic.. é . 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, magic. 
may, ’10, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. : 
Sugar refinery employes 12945, tax, june, Sold by Druggists. 


; d f, $25 
Hair spinners 12368, tax, m, a, m, ‘10, $1.50; j 
d f, $1.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, 20c : 8, B. Kitchel 
ey ar labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, j, 
Coldwater, Mich. 





~ eS Sere 
S ssssss 








f, 
Centrai labor union, Camden, N J, tax, f, 
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METALLIC 
HEELS AND 
COUNTERS 


For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers, 
and All Men who do Rough Work. 


Can be attached to your old shoes, and will 
make them as as new. You can buy 
new shoes Latte than leer et 
wear out. ter ef, to 
attach. Any cobbler can ~/ 

Write for booklet that tells aesten. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





15. 


$7.20. $14 40 


Laborers prot 12855, tax, may, "10, $5.05; d f, 
. 10 10 
Assorters and packe rs 8316, 3-e assess for 
united hatters, $3.30; legal defense fund 
assess, $1.10; Los Angeles assess, $1.10 
Can and tag workers 12069, tax, may, 
d f, $2.50... 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, a, m, j. $5: df, ® 10 00 
Laborers prot 12975, sup 80 
Wm D McNulty, New York, N Y, sup.... 1 87 
Local 479, united textile workers of Amer, 
sup 1 00 
Federai labor 11338, tax, m, a, m, J, $2.40; d f, 
$2.40; legal defense fund assess, lic; Los 
Angeles, lle = 
Federal! labor 11338, sup 
Federal labor 8769, tax, may, 10, Je; af, 70c ; 
3-c assess for united hatters, 69c..... 
Federal labor 8769, sup... 
Federal labor 12644, sup 


. 5 5 
$2.50; 
5 00 


. Federal labor 12686, tax, m, a, m, $2.35; df, 


2.25 ea 
Horse hair dressers 12889, tax, a, m, ‘10, 
$3.40; d f, $3.40 
Tri-city labor congress, CG lintonand Lyons, 
Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, jan, lv, to and 
inel june, ‘10 7" se 
Federal labor 8621, tax, m, j, $1; df, $1; 3-c 
assess for united hatters, 30c........ 
Federal me) 9870, tax, a, m, j, *10, 


d f, $1. 
Rebile entnocs 10535, tax, june, °10, $2.25; d f, 
25 
"10, $2.85; ‘df, 


10, bass 755 ‘af, 


$1.05; 


$2. 
Federal labor 11891, tax, may, 
$2.85 


To" prot 12029, ‘tax, tomes 
1.7 


Suspender workers 11251, tax, m, j, °10, 80c; 
d f, 80c; legal defense fund assess, 8c: 3-c 
assess for united hatters, 2c ; Los Angeles 


16. 


. Trades and labor council, 


assess, 8c. 

wy 4 nail workers 7180, tax, ‘june, 10, $4; 
d f, 

Federal labor 9644, tax, may, °10, 40c; d f, 40c 

Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, apr, 
$19.80; d f, $19.80.......... ded 

United garment workers of ‘A, ‘sup.. ‘ 

G E Stichert, New York City, sup. 

AC McClurg & Co, sup 

Federal labor 12981, sup. 

Machinists helpers on laborers 12921, tax, 
may, °10, $2.10; d f, $2. 

United laborers 13018, sup 

Federal! labor 13019, sup. . 

United laborers 13018, sup. 

Freeport, Th, 
tax. oct, 09, to and incl mar, *10 

Granite polishers, quarrymen and laborers 
10306, tax, June, "10, 45c; d f, 45c; 2-c assess 
for united hatters, 18c 

Federal labor 8620, tax, june, "10, 45c; d f, 45c 

Telephone operators — tax, may, "10, 
50c; d f, 0c. Se I> 

Federal labor 9626, tax, june, $2.25; d f, 

$2.25; df, 


Federal labor 12939, 
$2.25 


Federal labor 12552, 8-c assess for united 
hatters, $1.35; legal de ones fund assess, 
67c; Los Angeles assess, 67 

— labor 12902, tax, jane, 10, ‘$1.50; d f, 


Laborer: prot 12920, tax, june, 10, $8; d f, $8 

Newspape S enaetent prot 12831, tax, june, °10, 
$8.10; d f, $8.10 se Seale 

Stone planermens prot. 12883, tax, a, 

10, $4; d f, $4.. 

Stenographers, ty pew riters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants asso 11773, tax, may, $4.25; 
d f, $4.25 

Gas workers 12740, tax, june, 10, $2.20; d f, 


2.20 
Federal labor 12424, tax, may, “10, $2.15; df, 
$2.15 


tax, june, 


m, 


Can and tag ‘workers 12969, sup. 

Federal! labor 12962, sup.... ‘ 

Stoneware potters 8302, sup 

Central labor union, pron aT Hallowell 
and Gardiner, Me, sup 

Laborers prot 12508, tax, apr, °10, $2; d f, $2 

Laborers prot 8249, legal defense fund 
assess, 35c; Los Angeles assess, 35c; 2-c 
assess for united hatters, 70c 

Federal labor 12835, tax, may, "10, $2.05; d f, 


"10, $1.80; d f, 


Laborers prot 12098, tax, may, $1.25; df, 
$1.25; 3-c assess for united hatters, Tic; 
legal defense fund assess, 2lc; Los An- 
geles assess, 21c - 

Laborers prot 12098, sup 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl union, 
and bartenders int! league of A, tax, bal 
n, d, 09, bal j, f, m, a, "10 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl union 
and bartenders intl league of A, tax, 
may, "10 

Bakery andeconfectionery workers intl 
union of A, tax, f, m, a, m, °10 ; 

American fed of musicians, tax, june, ’l0.. 

Intl bro composition roofers, damp and 
waterproof workers, sup 


$2.05 
Federal labor 12968, tax, may, 
$1.80 


. Federal labor 9066, le gal defense fund assess, 


20c; Los Angeles assess, 20c 

a prot 12958, tax, may, ‘10, 80c; d f, 

Me tn Be and mail deliverers 9163, tax, 
apr, °10, $50; d f 

Bottle sorters and Seaaiice 11769, tax, june, 
10, $1; df, $l... 

Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, may, $1. 25; 
d f, $1.25; Los Angeles assess, 36c; legal 
defense fund assess, 36c; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, 44c i 

Suspender workers 11294, ‘tax, june, ‘$2; ‘af, 


$2. 0) 
Federal labor 11624, tax, may, °10, $1 
$12.50 


Central labor unian, Lancaster, N Y, tax, 
f, m, a, *10 
Tunnel and subway constructors intl un- 


ion of N A, tax, may, °10 
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A PURE PRODUCT OF A PERFECT PROCESS 


BAKER’S 






blended. 





delicious. 


Ue Pac ot. 
Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the package 
52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BREAKFAST 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 


Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 











18. 


x 


Locomotive cleaners and wipers 12752, tax, 
apr, $s: d f, $1.75 

Federal labor 12652, tax, june, '10, 35c; d f, 
85c; 3-c assess for united hatters, 5 5ic; 2-c 
assess for united hatters, léc . 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Federal] labor mee tax, jaly, $i. 25; da f, 
$1.25; sup, $1.75 

Federal labor 12088, sup..................-.... 

Tuck pointers 10834, tax, may, $3; d f, $3; 
sup, $5.10 ; 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, mar, 10 

Central trades and labor assem, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, jan, "10, toand incl june, ’10.. 

Intl steel and copper plate printers union 
Se i is Mi BB so ckne'nkeesdcadeaadons 

Glass bottle blowers asso of U S and Can, 
eS OS RR ee re ee 

Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, tax, a,m.. 

Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of A, 2-c assess for united hat- 
Re ee Sra re ee ee 

Asso of assistant foremen, 2d grade, dept 
of ares cleaning 12847, tax, acct apr, "10, 
$2.05; d f, $2.06; sup 

ma union ictasuaph co, Washington, 
D C, refund on telegrams......... 

Federal labor 12606, tax, june, $1.25; d f, 

1. 


» Gardeners. prot 13020, ‘sup... shes tial cedece 


Sewer workers 13021, sup. 
Shipping clerks, packers, and helpers 13022, 


Rp aaite 
Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 
a» eee SE Tt? aaa 
Gas workers 10678, tax, june, °10, $7; d f, $7 
Gas workers 11633, tax, apr, °10, $1.85; d f, 
85; 2-c assess for united hatters, 75c.... 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, june, °10, 
70c; d f, Te; legal defense fund assess, 
25c; Los Angeles assess, 25c 
— glove workers union of A, tax, june, 


Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A, 


150 00 
15 00 


740 00 


415 
1 30 
2 50 
10 00 
10 00 


2 00 
14 00 


4 45 


1 90 
433 





2. tax,a,m,j,j,°l0........... 






21. 


Spinners int] union, tax, a, m, i, 10. 
American bro cement workers, tax, m, j, 
9 


Int! bro of electrical workers, tax, a, m, °10 
Paving cutters union of U S and Can, tax, 

Fe «| Be err 
So tailors union of A, ‘tax, a, m, 


Amal asso of street and electric ‘railway 
employes of A, tax, a, m, "10 
Federal labor 12412, tax, may, "10, $1.25; d f, 


1.25 

Amal society of carpente rs and joiners, 
tax, bal m, a, m, j, *} 

re labor 823, an may, 10, $1.75; ‘af, 





$3.95 
Federal labor 12776, tax, apr, "10, $10; d f, ‘$10 
Missouri state fed of labor, tax, feb, "10, to 
and incl jan, ’ll.... 
Federal labor 12833, ‘2c assess for united 
hatters.. 
Pilots prot 12698, tax, ‘may, 710, $1. 15; d £, $1.15 
Central labor union, Auburn, N Y, tax, f 
m, a, "10..... 
Trades and labor federation, New Bruns- 
Sg N J, tax, feb, "10, to and inci july, 


Gold F ervens rs 12890, tax, ‘may, 10, $4. i0; df, 

Mac hinists helpers 11830, tax, ‘ m, a, m, i, 
10, $lu; d f, $l0 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax, 
may, "10, $15; d f, $15.. ee) 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, june, *10, $5; d f, $5 

nase menders prot 8151, tax, m, ds Laden 10, 


Telephoiie operators 12402, tax, june, 10, ‘Ge; 

Federal labor 12065, tax, may, "10, B0e: df, 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
may, $3.50; d f, $3.50; 2-c assess for united 
hatters, $1.40. . 

Gas workers 12369, tax, 4. 3," 10, $6.2 50; af, $6.50; 
legal defense fund assess, Sic ; Los Ange- 
les assess, B3c.......... 

a cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 


Folders ‘prot asso, local 344, U T W A, sup 
Federal labor 8786, tax, m, j, "10, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; legal defense fund assess, 22c; Los 
Angeles assess, 22c.... 
Federal labor 8786, sup 
Federal labor 12756, fe: ‘m, a, m, °10, $5.10; 
(RES GaP NE aah oS A rity pe 
Intl bro of electrical workers, sup. ais a 
Machinists helpers 12041, sup................ 
Intl union of the united brewery work- 
WO OE A, Wi FOs Mis By TPs cccavecessesccces 
Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A, tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, 10, $200.89; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, $169.92.......... 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, m, a, m, "10 
Stoel | plate transferrers asso of A, tax, a, m, 
ENE 5 ROR OR pate we iat eee 
Picture frame workers 12777, tax, may, 85c; 


d f, 35¢ 

Federal labor 12424, 8-c assess for united 
hatters. aan 

Sail and tent poe rs i2757, tax, june, "10, 
$1.70; d f, $1.7 

Soft beer withers and posaiens 8034, tax, 
june, "10, 75c; d f, T5c 

Needlemakers 11438, an may, $1.85; d f, 
$1.85; 3-c assess for united hatters, 9c; 
legal defense fund assess, 3lc; Los Ange- 
Ns dn ccna ohn oct ase 

Soda and mineral ~r bottlers 10433, tax, 
a, m, '10, $3.50; d f, $8.50; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, 70c.. 

Pennsylvania state federation of labor, 
tax, apr, "10, to and incl sept, "10........ 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, june, '10, 65c; d f, 55e............. 

Federal labor 12648, tax, a, m, Jj, "10, $1.20; 
ree eh eae 

Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, 
tax, j, a, "10, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, $5. 


. Federal labor 13028, sup....................65. 


Street cleaners 13024, sup........ 


20 00 
10 00 


3 00 
2 30 


2 50 


5 00 
8 20 
20 00 


30 00 
10 00 


10 00 
5 80 
1 90 
1 00 


8 40 


13 66 
1 00 


544 
50 


10 20 
210 
600 00 
370 31 
61 5 
1 16 
70 

1 41 
3 40 
1 


7 60 
10 00 
10 00 
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22. Street cleaners 13024, tax, july, ’10, $5; df, $5 = $10 00 


24 


orn workers 11407, tax, june, °10, $1.50; 


Curbstone cutters and setters 8373, tax, 
a, m, j, 10, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 3-c assess for 
united hatters, 2lc; legal defense fund 
assess, 10c; Los Angeles assess, 10c 

Rubber workers prot 12829, tax, may, ’10, 
$1.90; d f, $1.90 

Federal labor 7241, tax, june, 70c; d f, 70c.. 

be drivers 12523, tax, may, '10, $1.10; d f, 


$1.1 
Machinisis pespors 12561, 
¢é $2.11 


tax, a, m, j, ’l 


$2.25 
errr helpers 12864, tax, may, $1.60; 


d f. 

be i ge glass snappers ‘12098, tax, m, j, 710, 
$1.10; d f, $1.10 

Federal labor 10185, tax, may, °10, 60c; d f, 


Horse nail workers p and b 6170, tax, may, 
10, $5.45; d f, $5.45; 2-c assess for united 
hatters, $2.18 

City firemens prot asso 11481, tax, ame, 10, 
$15.50; d f, $15.50. . 

Sewer diggers 8662, ‘tax, june, 10, $3; d ca $3 

Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, 
tax, f, m, a, 710 

Plumbers, laborers, and excavators 12602, 
tax, a, m, j, j, "10, $1.40; d f, $1.40; 2-c assess 
for united hatters, 18c; legal defense 
fund assess, 30c; Los Angeles, 30c........ 

J yooens laborers, ‘and excavators 12602, 


up 
Pattornmakers league of N A, tax, may. 
"Trai labor 12994, tax, j, j, acct a, °10, $1.50; 


1.50 
. Machinists helpers and laborers 12892, tax, 


may, °10, $1.35; d f, 

Federal labor 8152, legal defense fund as- 
sess, 20c; Los Angeles assess, 

Intl bro of composition roofers, damp and 
waterproof workers, tax, a, m, j, 10 

Journeymen barbers int! union, 2-c assess 
oe Ene ae 

Federal labor 8227, tax, june, °10, 85c; df, 
85c; legal defense fund assess, 75c; Los 
Angeles assess, Tic 

Readers prot 12841, tax, may, $2; d f, $2 

Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
9605, sup 

Preston & Rounds co, Providence, R I, sup 

Canvas glove makers 12911, tax, apr, 35c; 
d f, 35c; sup, $1.74 

Laborers prot 13025, sup 

Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
may, °10 

Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, sup 

Central labor union, Concord, N H, tax, 
mar, *10, to and incl aug, "10 

ee assem, Greenville, Tex, tax, f, m, a, 


ee prot 12324, tax, a, m, j, 10, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; legal defense fund, assess, 50c; 
Los Angeles assess, 0c 

aes prot 8249, tax, June °10, $1.75; d f, 


75 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
may, $2.50; 
Paper box makers 9309, 2-c assess for united 
hatters 


3 
3 


ao ce 


RS SB 


~B Sro 


S 8S Sk 


o 


00 
40 


24. Central me union, Binghampton, N 


tax, m, a, 
Intl asso of. bridge and structural iron 
workers, sup 
eo labor 12868, tax, june, 
$5; sup, 75c 
Hair ‘spinners 12347, su 
H L Eichelberger, Baltimore, Md, sup.. 
The order and railroad telegraphers, sup 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, may, 


Pipe layers 12917, tax, june, ‘10, $2.85; d f, 


Federal labor 11449, legal defense fund 
assess, 338c; Los Angeles assess, 38c 

Federal labor 12822, tax, m, j, "10, $4.50; d f, 
$4.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, 0c. 

Federal labor 8217, tax, june, °10, $3.50; d f, 


10 

Federation of labor, Baltimore, Md, tax, 
m, &, m, *10 

Water department workers 6356, tax, a, m, 
j, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 3-c assess for united 
— 30¢ ; legal comase fund assess, 

; Los Angeles assess, 23c Sy ee 

sieaiens 11775, tax, a, m, j, 10, “$6; d f, $6; 
8-c assess for united hatters, $1 SEN 

Sailmakers 11776, sup................... aid 

Cemetery workers 10634, tax, m, a, ‘10, 
$13.10; d f, $13.10 

Amalgamated glass workers, intl asso of 
A, tax, a, m, j 

Watch o engravers intl asso of A, tax, a, 
m, j, "10 

United powder and high explosive workers 
of A, tax,a,m, j, ‘10, 38; 2-c assess for 
anited hatters, $4.50 

ne wey workersunionof A, tax, m, j, 


Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, a, m, j, 
Costs and waiters 10968, tax, ora 80; d f, 


Fire os employes 10446, tax, june, "10, 90c ; 
d f, 90c; 2c assess for united hatters, 


Bottie, cap, cork and stopper * acne 10875, 
tax, june, °10, $13.75; d f, $13. 

Rockmens prot 12712, 2-c co for united 
hatters . 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, june, "10, $2.25; d f, 


Railroad pospees and laborers 12832, tax, 
aug, 10, $5.75; 
Federal labor 118 tax, june, "10, $3.25; d f, 


$3. 

Meat, food and sanitary science insp asso 
12912, tax, july, °10, 85e; , 85c 

Central cooperative union, Hot Springs, 
Ark, tax, feb, 10, to and incl july, °10.. 

Central labor union, Independence, Kans, 
tax, f, m, a, "10 

Trades council, Dayton, Ohio, tax, m, a, m, 


om. Ar labor 12102, tax, may, °10, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 11478, tax, a, m, °10, $5; d f, $5 
Laborers prot, 8079, tax, may, '10, $25.05; d f, 


$25.05 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
june, 10, $1.70; d f, $1.70, sup, 25c 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, may, °10, $1; 
df, $1; 3-ec assess for united hatters, 60c 
Federal labor 12930, tax, july, $4.40; d f 
$4.40; sup, $8.65 
Ivan R ‘Ainsworth, fin secy, Woodbury, Vt, 
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THOS. A. GLENDINNING 





(Formerly with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 
97 READE STREET (Third Floor). 


WE make a specialty of attaching door checks and heaees: wees Yale and other _— aed 


keys, and of general jobbing work. 
Phone 820 Worth 


NEW YORK CITY. 











7. Locomotive cleaners and wipers 12752, sup 


commas prot 10962, tax, may, ‘10, $1; 


up, 
. central trades and labor council, Roches- 
ter, N Y, tax, f, m, a, "10 
Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, june, °10, 80c; 


d f, 80¢ 
Se helpers 9713, tax, m, j, "10, $9; 


$1.40 
Kr labor 11578, tax, a, m, j, °10, $5.9; 
.95; 2-c assess for united ~~ tng 
vecuee state federation of labor, sup. 
Central labor union, Quanah, Tex, sup... 
Central labor union, Port Henry and vi- 
cinity, N Y, sup 
Federal! labor 13036, sup.. 
Stone Seneemans 13027, sup.. 


29. Trades and labor council, Lacrosse, Wis, 


tax, jan, to and incl june, *10 
Federal labor 12552, tax, m, j, 10, $3.90; af, 


Machinists ry yd and laborers 12891, tax, 
june, °10, $1.65 
—— labor bias. tax, a, m, ‘10, $4.50; d f, 


» m, j, 10. 

Onmative plasterers intl asso of U Sand 
Can, tax, a, m, ‘10, $152; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, $304 

Canvas glove makers 12911, tax, m, acct j, "10, 
af YX. a Sense) 2-c assess for united hat- 


Gas appliance and stove fitters 12482, tax, 
a, m, j, ‘10, $3.75; d f, $3.75; 3-c assess for 
united hatters, 8lc... 

Elevator conductors and starters 119659, 
tax, may, "10, $5; d f, $5 

Central trades and labor council, Great 
Falls, Mont, tax, m, a, m, *10. 

Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, f,m,a 

Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, feb, "10, 
toand incl july, ’ 

Trades council, Jeannette, Pa, tax, a, m, j 

eee labor 9435, tax, june, ‘10, $1.06; d f, 

ae WX! workers 9588, tax, m, a, m, ‘10, $2.25; 

d f, $2.25; legal defense fund assess, 35c; 
Los Angeles assess, 36c 

E M Roszelle, Hartford, Conn, sup.. 

Putnam's, New York City, sup 

er | x derrickmens 12878, tax, June, *10, $7.25; 

f, $7.25; sup, $1 

30. redosai labor } 12681, tax, may, "10, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor 12614, 3-c assess for united 
hatters : 

Federal labor 12367, tax, m, j, 75c; d f, 75c 

— labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, 


Centrai trades and labor council, “Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo, tax, jan, °10, toand incl june, 


10 

Cloth and stonk workers 10184, tax, june, 
10, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

— labor "6864, tax, june, * 


Central fed of labor, Cohoes, N Y, tax, a, 


Trades and labor assem, Denver, Colo, tax, 
mar, °10, to and incl aug, "10.. 

Suspender workers 8144, legal defense fund 
assess, 26c; Los Angeles assess, 26c; 3-c 
assess for united hatters, 78¢ 

Intl aoe and electrotypers union, 
tax, may 

a 1 Bae 12977, tax, june, °10, $1.75; af, 


$8.75 
Federal labor 9644, tax, june, 10, 40¢; d f, 40c 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup 
= labor 12987, tax, aug, $1.50; d 7 $1.50; 


er 
Federal grt 19550, tax, july, $5; d f, $5; 
sup, $2.75 
Small supplies... . 
Subscriptions to AM FED.. 
Advertisements, Am FED 
Premiums 


Total 
EXPENSES 


- One month's rent in advance, T A Wick- 


ersham...... nets.esnasedetitanna 
Salary, office employe e, week ending june 
4, 10, S Lankford 


$327 50 
400 
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PURITY, AGE, FLAVOR 


THE LEADING 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








. Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, $i11.50; 
Stuart Reid, $25; S R Stevens, $20; Cal 
Wyatt, $49.45; E T Flood, $47.50; 
Hamilton, $86.15 

— and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons 


Organising expenses: Joseph Tylkof?f, §20; 
Stuart Reid, $26 
. One month’s rent of one office room, T A 
Wickersham 
Payment of annual dues to june 1, 1911, 
natl asso for study and prevention of 
IL. 2G cn dine. sa cteanee tend oh osness 6. 3 
wre 4 office employes, week ending june 
, 10: J Kelly, $380; R L Guard, $0; D F 
Senin. $21; LA Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$21; J E Giles, $21.86; A L. McCoy, $18; 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18; M M Con- 
nell, $10; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 
$17.58; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 
15; RS Thomas, $16.64; M Webster, $18; 
K Carr, $14; C R_ Breneman, $10; F E 
Waggaman, $13.45; E R Brownley, $13.08; 
W von Ezdorf, $13.45; D J Nielsen, $17.85; 
I V Kane, $17; N E Lynch, $9; E N Par- 
sons, $15; BL Calhoun, $9; L E Roberts 
(5 4-7 days), $8.04; S E Woolls, $15; E C 
Howard, $12; S B Woolls, $11.14; J Kelly 
(vacation, week ending june 11), $30; I M 
Rodier (vacation), $17 
Agerenaes, folding, and filling circulars 
(ldf): D H Sprague, $9; H M Sprague, 
$9; E B Kane, $9; E Jewell, $8.67; 
sen, $4.50; M A Babbitt, $4.50; H W Birge, 
$4.50; M McC H Scott, $4.50; B E Nabers, 
$4.60; J R Evans, $3.75; E Hart, $3. 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $50.50; 
AA Hay, $166.50; W J Brown, $20 
. Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Stamps, 3,000 3-c (1d f), PO dept 
Strike benefits, 27th week, ending may 6, 
10, federal labor 12862, Peter Sirianni, 
treasurer 
Organizing epeenens. Fred Burman 


6. Salary, J W Sullivan 


Strike benefits, 28th week, ending may 13, 


6. 


= 


te 


10, federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, 


Nias ote Gila s el Vitec cts 
Strike benefits, 20th week, ending may 2, 
10, federal labor 12862, Peter Sirianni, 


Organizing expenses: C Ford, $19.25; F H 
McCarthy, $160.44 

Ice, E C Kernan 

Salary, office employes, week ending 
june 11, ‘10: RL Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$21; LA Sterne, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J 
E Giles, $18; A I, McCoy, $18; M © 
Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Bosw ell, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $14; 
K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; F E Wag- 
gaman, $12; ER Brownley, $11; W von 
Ezdorf, $12; D J Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, 
17; N E Lynch, $9; EN Parsons, $17.14; B 
L Calhoun, $9; S E Woolls, $15; E C 
Howard, $12; S B Woolls, $9; DL Brad- 
ley (5days), $15 

Addressing, folding, and filling circulars 
(1d f): E B Kane, $9; H M Sprague, $9; E 
Jewell, $9; M A Babbitt, $1.50; C Nielsen, 


$1 

Organizing expenses: H Frayne, $98.80; 
L Eichelberger, $54.25; J A Flett, $166.71; * 
D Pierce, $45 


. Legislative expenses, “A E Holder 


Contributions to AM FEp, Thomas Reece. 


. 8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept 


Stamps, 750 2-c (leg exp), PO dept 

Salary, office employe, week ending june 
18, "10, LA Sterne, $21; week ending june 
2%, 10, L A Sterne, $21 

Salary, week ending june 11, 1910,J W Sulli- 


Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 

Supplies (per bill): 50 letter copying books, 
$87.50; 12 boxes carbon paper, $381.50; 
quires; wrapping paper, %c; lgro pen 
points, $1; 1 journal special label, $1.85; 1 
docket file, $1; 1 fountain pen repaired, 
$1.25; 3 waste baskets, $1.9; 1 gro pen 
points, $1; 2 quires wrapping paper, 75c; 
8,000 sheets mimeo paper, $3; 1 ink eradi- 
cator, 25c; 1 gro pens, $1.25; repairing 
fountain pen, $1; repairing fountain 
pen, $1.25; 3 gro pen points, $2.25; 2 boxes 

pins, 80c; 1 pair shears, $1.50; 2 doz pencils, 

$1: King & Hansford. 

Strike benefits, 30th week, ‘ending may 27, 
= federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, 
reas. 

Strike benefits, 3lst week, ending june 3, °10, 
federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, treas 

Organizing expenses: M G Hamilton, $73.55; 
CO Young, $52.25; E T Flood, $47.50; Cal 
Wyatt, $49.65; S Iglesias, $7; Wm E 
Terry, $61.50; J Tazelaar, $52.15; T H Flynn, 
$62.18; T H Flynn, $49.50; Wm E Terry, 
$47.50; HL gp y $57; H Frayne, 
$71.45; J Tylkoff, $20; J Fitzpatrick, $126; 

wr "Hickey, $10; W T Hickey, $20; PA 

Dowling, $20; W J Murphy, $10; WG 

* Laier, $20; Stuart Reid, $25 

Expenses attending hodcarriers conven- 
— Indianapolis, Ind, Frank Morrison, 


ep 
Organizing expenses: J D rage bene 85; J 
D Pierce, $57.80; J Tazelaar, $58. 


. Stamps, 9,000 3-c (1d f), PO dep oma 


Organizing expenses: MG Hamilton, $61.75: 
J Tylkoff, $20; Emmet Flood, $47.50; CO 
Young, $52.75; Cal Wyatt, $50.20; A T Re- 
bey, $20; Thomas Murphy, $20; S M Boyd- 
ston, $20; J A Flett. $50 


. Evening Star, may Ist to nov Ist, ’10,C C 


Wilkison 

Salary and expenses, week ending june 18, 
10, J W Sullivan 

Salary, office employes, week ending june 
18, "10: J Kelly (8 days), $15; R L Guard, 
$30; D F Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J 
E Giles, $26.57; A L McCoy, $18; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; 
MO Farmer, $18; M M Connell (56-7 days), 
$9.76; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $18.29; 
A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $21.37; S Lank- 
ford, $23.59; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 


141 00 


128 00 
128 00 
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PATENTS ¥a FORTUNES 


Inventors: Send 6 cts. for our Valuable Patent Books 
B.8S.&A.B.Lacey,Dept. 1, Washington, D.C. Est.1869 


Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- 
turers —PATENT SENSE— mailed on request with- 
out charge. Mention The American FepeRaTIONIST. 


Patents THAT PROTECT 
UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 
IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 
““ LIVE AND LET Live” 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Patent Practice Exclusively 
SOLICITORS OF U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 








17. 


$10; F E Waggaman (5 days), $10; E R 
Brownley, $12.57; W von Ezdorf, $12; DJ 
Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, $17; N E Lynch, 
$9; EN Parsons, $15; B L Calhoun, $9; S 
E Woolls, $15; E C Howard, $12; S B 
Woolls, $10.71. : aad 
Expenses, two trips, Washington, ‘DO, to 
Philadelphia, Pa, and return, RL Guard 
Organizing expenses: L H Moore, $20; A A 
Farnsworth, $20; J T Windell, $20.. 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Addressing, folding and filling circulars 
(1d f): K B Kane, $9; H M Sprague, 2: Dd 
H Sprague, $6; C Mannakee, $5.78; C Niel- 
sen, $6: B E Nabers, $4.50; M A Babbitt, 
$6; E Jewell, $9.... 
Stamps: 2,000 1-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 3-c, 
300 4-c, $12; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, sia; 100 
8-c, $8; POdept.. 


. Phone service, C & P Tele ‘phone co. 


expenses Washington, DC, to Baltimore, 
Md, and return, J E Giles.. 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, 
H Frayne, $70.50; Stuart Reid, $385.7 
Stuart Reid, $25; H L Hichelberger, $58.09; 
Wm E Terry, $00 

Strike beneflis, 32d week, ‘ending ‘june 10, 
1910, federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, 
treas 

Freight on boxes, Blue Line Transfer co 

. Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $48.85; M 
G Hamilton, $68.95 

5 sets of manila guides, Library Bureau 

200 stencil frames, O C Strawn 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co..... 

Clipping, Natl Press Intl co 

l ribbon, LC Smith & Bros Typewriter co 

Repairing lock and key, Geo A Malone.... 

31,500 envelopes, Union Envelope co 

2frames, $2; repairing picture, 65c; 
Cooper . 

Messenger ‘service, Mutual District Mes- 
senger co 

1 qt No. l4 stencil ink, less credit of 56c, 
Typewriter and Office Supply co 

Printing: 5,000 letter-heads, 5,000 second 
second sheets, $37; 5,000 letter-heads and 
5,000 second sheets, $37; 5,000 letter-heads 
and 5,000 second sheets, $37; 5,000 letter- 
heads and 5,000 second sheets, $37; 10,000 
letter-heads, $43.50; 2,000 circulars, ref to 
establishing central body, $24.85; 1,000 
pamphlets, $24.75; 600 receipt blanks 
with stub, $6.50; 3,000 circular letters and 
1,500 second edition circular letters, $49; 
making 1 set plates for manual of com- 
mon procedure, $2.75; Law Reporter 
Printing co 

Printing 30,000 books trial by judge and 
jury (1d f), Law Reporter co 

ee eae 1910, AM FErp, Law Repor- 


Printing bulletins for mar, apr, and may, 
10, Law Reporter co 


2. Salary, office employe, week ending June 


25, °10, D J Nielsen 
Organizing expenses: 
J Tazelaar, $63.65; J Tylkoff, $20 


"$47.50; 


vo 
R 


-_ a 74 
Ses s 
2s ¢ 


Sunn 
ansEesZes 


= 
an 


= 


& & 


22. 
2B. 


Expenses attending E C meeting in Wash- 
ington, DC, Wm D Huber 

Organizing expenses: W B Parker, $20; 
P Scharrenberg, $20; J A Flett, $51.... 

Towel service for 2 months, Fowler Mfg co 

ane ary and expenses, week ending June 25, 

0, J W Sullivan : 
Gaiiegs expenses, w Ballenger. 


. Salary, he 5 2 employes, week eng 


30. 


. Organizing expenses: 


2%, 10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $80; L 
Gaver, $19; J E Giles, $22.29; A L Mctoy 
(4 days). $12; DL meatier i F L Faber, 
$18; I M Rodier, $17 C Farmer, $18; 
M M Connell, $11.80; T M Lauber, $18; W 
H Howlin, $22.88; A E Hawkins, $15; G X 
Boswell, $15; R S Thomas, $i; yeb- 
ster, $20.14; S Lankford, $14; Xx Carr, 
$14; C R Breneman, $10; F EK hice 
$15.14; E R Brownley, $17.18: W von Ez- 
dorf, $13.74; I V Kane, $17; N E Lynch, 
$9.42; E N Parsons, $23.92; S E Woolls (5 
days), $12.60; EC Howard, rey oo 
$11.40; D F Manning, $21..... ea 

Organizing expenses, C O Young. i 

Expenses attending KE C meeting, Wash- 
ington, D ©, John B Lennon 

Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, 
Stuart Reid, $63.44... 

Deposit for validating railroad certificates 
for St Louis convention, F C Donald, 
commissioner. ... 

Stamps: 1,000 1- -¢, $10; 1 4000 2-¢ $20; PO ‘dept 


$25; ° 


. Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash- 


ington, D C, and Atlantic City, N J, HB 
Perham . 

Legislativ e expenses, A E Holder. 

Stamps: 225 2-c, $4.50; 160 4-c, $6; P O dept 

1 brief case, $8.50; 1 telescope, $2.75; K 
Kneesi's Sons 


. Strike benefits, 33d week, ending june 17,'10, 


federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, treas 

Organizing expenses: T C Seaward, : 
Frank L Rist, $64.35........ 

Expenses attending EC meeting, Wash- 
ington, DC, and Atlantic City, N J: Jos 
F Valentine, $155.60; James Duncan, 
$166.15; John Mitchell, $118.55; Jas O'Con- 
nell, $99.06 

Expenses incurred in adjusting Cleveland 
base ball dispute, John Mitchell 

Jacob Tazelaar, 
$55.68; Hugh Frayne, $71.05; T H Flynn, 
$49.85; Cal Wyatt, $50.40; H L Bichelber- 
ger, $45.90; Wm E Terry, $61.10; Cornelius 
Ford, $28.45. . 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy 


362 43 
7 8 





J.M. YORK & SONS 


Senp For CaTALOGuES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Band Instruments, and Music Publishers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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30. Expenses Atlantic City, N J, to New York, 
Y, and return, to address mass meet- 
ing of cloak and shirt workers at Madi- 
son Square Garden, Frank Morrison, 
secy 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Atlantic 
City, N J, J T Kelly 
Postage on Am Frp, P Odept............... 
Fee, m 0, 10c; newspapers and magazines, 
6lc; hauling and drayage, $3.10; cuspi- 
dors, 20c; freight and expressage, $2.05; 
nails, 30c; benzine, 2c; disinfectant, 10c; 
putty, 5c; ‘phone, l0c; tape, 35c; tub, 89c; 
postage due, $1.49; car tickets, $9.25; J E 
NE ER =. CREE ees ae 
Hauling Am FED, J E Giles.................. 
One month's salary, Sam! Gompers, pres.. 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Printing: 500 set circulars typewriter proc- 
ess, $10.50; 16,000 plamphlet (endeavors), 
$48; corrections list of organizations, $15; 
10,000 letters to ministers, $40; 3,000 enve- 
lopes, printed, $3.75; 2,000 trade unions, 
$2.60; corrections list of organizers, $6; 
1,500 letter circulars (barbers), $5; Trades 


30. Unionist Pub co 
Commissions on advertising, contracts 
for march, 1910 
Printing: 25,000 phamphlets, proceedings 
Buck Stove and Range co case (1 df), 
Law Reporter Printing co...... 


$130 85 


$168,717 95 
13,058 59 


$181,776 54 
18,036 90 
Balance on hand July 1, 1910 


In general fund "$48,654 60 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 





“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 











pb , 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 














READING 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 


“ Reading ” 
Lawn Mowers 
Landon Design. 


FACTORIES: 


READING, PA. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 








PATENTS—— 
obtained or no charge made 


Easy payments. 15 years official Examiner U, S. 
Patent Office; overquarter centuryactual experience; 
unexcelled facilities; prompt, efficient service; high- 
est references. “Prizes for Inventions.” Patents ad- 
vertised forsale free. Send sketch or description of 
invention for free search U. S. Patent Office records 
and reliable report on mere ry hig for beau- 
tifully illustrated inventors’ guide-book and “What 
and How to Invent.” 


E. P. Bunyea Company 
U.S. and Foreign Patent Attorneys 
Trade-marks, Designs, Copyrights. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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—_ Ask any of your friends who use 
© . 
aes Lion .22x..Mlilk 
<a —_ a Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 
Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 
We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 





. . GENEVA “HOME BREW” 


ON DRAUGHT AND IN BOTTLES 
GENEVA BREWING CO., Geneva, N. Y. 











~ WORKERS, | 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist - } 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


\/ 


It is Your Magazine v 
IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST W 


THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. NY, 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. \7 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Becomes an Agent? NY, 


VY, 
The American Federationist 
Ts on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 


"MI MOCLOO LOMO LOMO AMO AMO LO LAs 














